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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The Militia Bureau is indebted to Col. Henry A. Bellows, 
formerly of the 4th Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, for 
the compilation of this Manual, which was adopted by the 
General Staff with only a few minor changes in the original 
text In compiling this work Col. Bellows was actuated solely 
by patriotism, and has received no remuneration or reward 
other than the appreciation of those who will profit by his 
efforts in their behalf. 

Published in pursuance of the following instruction : 

*'The publication by the Militia Bureau of a pamphlet on 
* Riot Duty for National Guard/ of the same general character 
as the manuscript herewith, is approved. 

"By order of the Secretary of War: 

" F. W. Lewis, 

"Adjutant OenenO.'* 

MnjTiA BxJBXAU, 1920. 
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A TREATISE ON RIOT DUTY FOR THE NATIONAL 

GUARD. 



L THE NECESSITY FOR PREPARATION. 

1. All military organizations necessarily have a double func- 
tion : the protection of the country against enemies from with- 
out and the support of the civil authorities in safeguarding the 
public peace when it is threatened by enemies from within. 
The former, of course, provides the basis for the military system 
of any nation, and therefore the batis for organization, train- 
ing, and the study of military science. The latter, however, 
is profoundly important. A nation which can not control, and 
at need suppress, the disorderly and violent elements within its 
own borders is in no position to make war successfully against 
aggression from abroad. Furthermore, wars and the occasions 
for wars are relatively infrequent, whereas scarcely a month 
passes which does not see military force required to maintain 
order somewhere within the limits of the United States. If 
troops are not readily available to fulfill this function, or if, 
though available, their training has been such that they per- 
form their work in an inefficient or a needlessly violent manner, 
the eomitry suffers, and the blame for its suffering is laid, in 
large measure, on the shoulders of the military authorities. 

7 



8 RIOT DUTY FOB NATIONAL GUARD. 

2. The fact that " success in battle is the ultimate object of 
all military training" has, through a too narrow interpreta- 
tion of the word "battle," stood in the way of an adequate 
study of military protection by those whose task it has been 
to formulate principles for the guidance in training and in the 
field of officers and enlisted men. It has been generally assumed 
thkt one could fight a battle only with an organized enemy, 
his forces composed of armed combatants. In the true sense 
of the word, however, a battle takes place whenever troops face 
the duty of dispersing a disorderly crowd or a riotous mob, 
wherein combatant and noncombatant are indistinguishable. 
It is a battle even if no blood is shed, and if it be not fought 
by the troops with courage, discipline, and sound tactical judg- 
ment, it is a battle which may easily prove costly to one side 
or to both. Since, as experience has shown, battles of this type 
are of frequent occurrence and may at any time involve troops 
of any branch of the service, whether Federal or State, it fol- 
lows that a sound system of training must do all it can to insure 
success here as well as on fields where organized enemies are 

. to be encountered. 

3. The causes which may at any time demand military pro- 
tection in order to guarantee to the people their rights under 
the Constitution, and to uphold the laws and governments of 
the Nation and the several States, exist everywhere, and have 
their roots deep in human nature. The instinct for violence is 
well-nigh universal, held inactive in most cases by a greater or 
less degree of self-restraint, which unexpected conditions may 
at any time atrophy. Ignorance and crime are, indeed, dimin- 
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ishing, but there is no indication that many generations yet to 
come will see them cease to be constant menaces to the public 
peace. The same spirit of unrest which makes all progress 
possible becomes, if it lacks proper restraint and guidance, a 
threat of violent revolt. A few months witnessed such diverse 
outbreaks, all demanding military control, as the race riots in 
Washington, Omaha, and Chicago; the Boston riots resulting 
from the collapse of the civil machinery for maintaining order ; 
the riots in Cleveland, Boston, and elsewhere growing out of 
demonstrations made by that class which is everywhere hostile 
to constitutional government; the disorders directly attemdant 
on industrial disputes in Gary, Hammond, and a score of other 
places; and such actual attempts at local revolution as the 
uprisings in Seattle and Winnipeg. 

4. Very little has, in general, been done to prepare for such 
emergencies. The attitude of military authorities has usually 
been that riot duty is a most unpleasant task anyhow, undeserv- 
ing of much attention. The undeniable fact that it is unpleas- 
ant is no excuse for slighting it ; the same argument might with 
eQnal logic be applied to the digging of trenches or to kitchen 
-police. This very contempt for the service of military protec- 
tion as a subject deserving of careful study and preparation 
liBs a considerable death roll marked against it, a list of dead 
eomprising troops, rioters, and quite innocent bystanders, whose 
killing was in no way needful, and who might have been per- 
mitted to live unharmed If the leaders of the military forces 
Involved had only known one-tenth as much about this phase 
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of their business as they did about the far less imminent duty 
of killing enemy soldiers. Conditions following on the World 
War were such as to necessitate orders to the effect that Army 
units should at once prepare themselves for military protective 
duty ; and in many cases the orders found the unit commanders 
absolutely at sea as to the precise method of complying with 
them. 

5. While there are plenty of valid reasons for the general 
dislike of riot duty, experience has shown that much of the 
trouble is caused by two absolutely avoidable causes: misun- 
derstgnding of the object of military protection and ignorance 
as to its methods. Military protection takes no cognizance of 
classes nor has it any ulterior purpose to serve; its sole pur- 
pose Is to protect by force the people of the United States 
against the enemies of their Government. No man who dares 
to call himself a loyal citizen can quarrel with such service, 
provided always it is properly performed. Most of the misun- 
derstanding, both among military men and with the public, has, 
in fact, arisen as the result of acts based on duty improperly 
performed because of ignorance of the right methods to be 
employed. Just as soon as a soldier recognizes that riot and 
protective duty form a distinct branch of military science, in- 
volving principles, equipment, and tactics of their own, he 
will cease to feel an aversion for them based nine-tenths on 
inertia and the hope of being able, if the emergency comes, 
to muddle through somehow. It is, again, a matter of actual 
experience that officers and enlisted men who have had the duty 
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of military protection Impressed on them not as an odious pos- 
sibility but as a notable cliance for public service, and who 
have been trained to study its conditions with a view to evolv- 
ing the proper tactics to meet them, have found this work an 
intensely Interesting part of their military training, and liave 
gone at it with an enthusiasm due in part, at least, to its 
manifest usefulness. 

6. There has been no lack of recognition that riot duty 
presents almost limitless opportunities for the exercise of tactical 
ability. In no form of action is a keen perception of the exact 
nature of the problem more essential, or a shrewd compre- 
hension of the spirit, plans, and potentialities of the hostile 
forces. Those who doubt the tactical possibilities of riot serv- 
ice may recall that It was because of his signal success In such 
a tour of duty that Napoleon received his first general com- 
mand. A riot threatened the Government, and Napoleon, a 
young and obscure artillery ofilcer, quelled the riot. Courage, 
coolness, and quick thinking are absolutely indispensable to 
the officer who has to handle troops against a mob. He may 
belong to the rare race of born soldiers and do exactly the 
right thing by instinct, ungulded by any previous experience 
or training, but the odds are all against it. Certainly he ought 
to do everything in his power to prepare himself for the crucial 
moment when he may be thus tested, 

7. Preparation for the service of military protection, while 
it is necessary for all military forces, is peculiarly the duty 
of the National Guard. Important as it !s to make the Organ- 
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ized Militia an efficient reserve for tlie Army in case of war, 
the fact remains that in the past half century more than 95 
per cent of the Guard's tours of active duty have been in State 
service. The World War demonstrated that when the National 
Guard is drafted into Federal service for duty against a 
foreign enemy, it must undergo a considerable amount of in- 
tensive training, no matter how efficient it may have seemed in 
peace time. Riot duty, on the other hand, springs up overnight ; 
there is no time then to send the Guard regiment to a training 
camp to teach it how to do its work. Such duty is an imminent 
possibility for every National Guard unit in the country. The 
whole system of American government is based on the assump- 
tion that the several States will normally be able to maintain 
peace and order within their boundariea Unless disorder 
reaches the intensity of an actual insurrection, an appeal to 
the Federal €rOvemment for troops reflects no credit either on 
the people of the State or on those they have chosen to govern 
them. 

8. From the constitutional standi)oint there can be no ques- 
tion that military protection in State service is the first and 
chief function of the National Guard. Article III gives Con- 
gress authority "for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion, 
to provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States," but it specifically reserves to 
the States "the appointment of the officers and the authority 
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of training the militia according to tlie discipline prescribed by 
Congress." Furthermore, Article X reserves to the States, re- 
spectively, ** the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States." Thus the 
clear intent of the Constitution is that the militia is a national 
force and also designed as the peace-time military force of the 
State, even though the State is specially forbidden, without the 
consent of Congress, to engage In war. The public, following 
the incorrect interpretation of the Constitution, has unfortu- 
nately never regarded the Organized Militia primarily as a 
Federal reserve. Whatever may be thought of this from the 
standpoint of military efficiency, the fact is indisputable that 
legally the first function of the National Guard is to maintain 
peace and order within State limits. It is absurd that the 
States should so often appear Jealous of any attempt to lessen 
their control over the National Guard, and then, as soon as 
they find themselves in urgent need of military protection, call 
for aid from the Federal Government. 

9. Hitherto the National Guard has been 111 prepared for this 
phase of its duties. Its programs of instruction have taken 
little or no account of riot duty, largely because of the absence 
of guidance as to the conduct of such preparatory work. Even 
the National Guard Regulations, Issued in June, 1919, give mili- 
tary protection (War Department Doc. No. 882) a weight of 
only four points out of the ftfty-three required for original ap- 
pointment as first lieutenant of infantry. This is not because 
the importance of the subject has not been fully recognized, but 
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because of the lack of material for studying it. Recent reports 
from the adjutants general of the several States indicate that 
approximately two-thirds of the States have issued no specific 
instructions to their troops covering riot duty, and in many 
cases where isuch instructions have been issued they have been 
admittedly mere suggestions and frankly inadequate. Prior to 
the World War this manifest lack of preparation for an obvious 
duty contributed much toward the " tin soldier " attitude main- 
tained toward the Guard In many communities by considerable 
sections of the population ; and, while the war temporarily put 
an end to this state of mind, it is certain to reappear wherever 
National Guard troops are found to be ignoring the duty which 
is nearest at home. 

10. The use of troops, both Federal and State, but particu- 
larly the latter, in time of disaster, such as flood, fire, earth- 
quake, or cyclone, is an essential feature of military protection. 
If riot duty has tended at times to arouse antagonism against 
the military among certain classes, its effect has been far more 
than offset by the feeling of enduring gratitude wherever mili- 
tary efliciency and organization have come to the rescue of com- 
munities hard hit by the forces of nature. It is just as much 
the duty of Federal and State troops to come to the rescue in 
such cases as it is to fight the enemy in war. The conditions 
governing military protection in time of natural disaster, as 
distinct from periods of human violence, are so varied that no 
attempt will be made to discuss them here ; much, however, of 
what is here set forth with regard to training, preparation, 
mobilization, transportation, and administration is directly ap- 
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plicable to those forms of military protection which have no 
connection with riot duty and should be studied with the possi- 
bility of such duty always in view. 

11. The World War has demonstrated, if any proof were 
needed, that it is neither rational nor practicable to attempt 
to formulate set rules to govern the action of troops under all 
circumstances. There was a time when the " normal attack 
formation" was actually prescribed; now all combat forma- 
tions are treated merely as suggestions. Flexibility and ready 
adaptability to changing conditions are essential to all forma- 
tions, whatever their purpose. No manual can be of much use 
when the moment for decisive action has arrived ; all it can do 
is to indicate the principles upon which such action should be 
based, and to outline a course of training by which officers and 
enlisted men may prepare themselves to act efficiently and with 
sound judgment. The purpose of the present manual, there- 
fore. Is simply to serve as a guide for Individual Initiative, by 
indicating such features In the training necessary for military 
protection as are distinct from the usual training program, and 
by making clear the administrative, tactical, and legal principles 
on which action should be based. Prom what has already been 
said, it Is evident that the first duty of this kind must fall on 
the State military forces, and therefore special attention has 
been given to conditions which are applicable for the National 
Guard in State service but not for the Army. Much of what 
is said, however, relates equally to the service of all troops on 
protective or riot duty, 



II. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

12. In general troops are called out to protect property and 
life for one or two reasons: either there is immediate reason 
to fear the outbreak of trouble which the civil authorities un- 
aided will be unable to cope with, or trouble which has already 
broken out has not, for one cause or another, been suppressed 
by the civil authorities. In other words, the local authorities 
either are afraid they can not handle the situation without help, 
or they have actually failed to do so. It sometimes hap- 
pens, also, that the higher authorities are by no means sure 
that the lower ones are determined to maintain order and 
enforce the laws; in such cases troops are generally ordered 
on the scene in advance of any actual outbreak, and the condi- 
tions are, in most ways, parallel to those existing when the 
local authorities call for help in advance of any serious dis- 
order. The legal aspects of these various situations will be 
discussed later; it is, howerer, essential to consider their re- 
quirements in order to deduce therefrom the principles on 
which training and preparation should be based. 

1.3. When troops are called out in advance of any serious 

outbreak of violence, whether martial law is proclaimed or not, 

their function is perfectly clear: they are on duty to prevent 

violence. They can not suppress or quell a riot which does not 

l« 
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exist, and they are manifestly performing their duty better by 
keeping trouble from starting than by letting it get away from 
them and then suppressing it. When, however, they are not 
ordered for duty until after complete prevention of disorder is 
impossible, and rioting has already set in, their first task is to 
stop it, promptly and effectually. Once active disorder has been 
brought well under control, the function of the troops becomes, 
as in the first case, primarily preventive. Writers have main- 
tained with a curiously blind persistency that the suppression 
of mob violence is the first and almost the only function of 
troops on riot duty, but the facts absolutely fail to support this 
contention. Most tours of protective duty, whether for Federal 
or State troops, are reasonably protracted — witness the service 
of the Federal 'troops at Gary, Ind., in 1919, or the duty of the 
Massachusetts Militia at Lawrence in 1912, which lasted 52 
days — ^and actual riots, calling for repressive measures, occupy 
only a very few hours of the total time. Otherwise the troops 
are solely occupied in preventing trouble from starting. 

14. This brings up the much-discussed question of how soon 
and under what conditions troops should be employed. The 
problem is, of course, not primarily a military one; the military 
are not, as a rule, consulted as to when they shall be ordered 
out, nor is a decision on this point part of their duty. They 
are, however, profoundly interested in its solution, because most 
of their administrative and tactical provisions are directly 
affected thereby. It is generally agreed that anything which 
tends to encourage the local authorities in shirking their clear 

183345"— 20 2 
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responsibilities, and to regard a call for troops as an easy way 
out of their difficulties, is an unqualified evil. Wherever such 
a tendency manifests itself it is for the governor of the State, 
and not for the military, to deal with. It may be assumed 
that the governor will be sufficiently cognizant of the facts to 
be able to discriminate between an appeal for help which is 
simply an effort on the part of some local official to hide behind 
the troops and one which is genuinely caused by imminent 
danger. It Is the function of the governor under State laws, 
as it is the function of the President under the Constitution, to 
protect the military forces of .which he is commander in chief 
from unwarranted demands on them. 

15. On the other hand, it is obviously better, from every 
standpoint, to prevent riots from starting than to let them get 
out of hand before suppressing them. Practically every riot can 
be prevented without bloodshed if sufficient force can be brought 
to bear on it in time; and while some riots give little or no 
preliminary warning, in most cases a few hours, or, perhaps, a 
few days, are available for preparation. If the troops get there 
first, they are likely to have little serious trouble; if they are 
withheld until the rioters have overpowered the civil authori- 
ties, the chances are that a vast amount of damage will have 
been done, and that order can be restored only at the cost of 
several lives. Thus the decision confronting the President or 
the governor, as the case may be, is immensely difficult: he 
must know when to put the duty of maintaining peace and 
order squarely up to the lower authority, and when to prevent 
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trouble by immediately taking hold of the situation with the 
strong hand of armed force. 

16. It has often been argued that troops should never be or- 
dered on riot service until the civil authorities have tried by 
every means, and failed, to preserve order. A recent manual 
for riot duty quotes, in its introduction, the adjutant general of 
one of the Western States on this point, as follows : 

"I am firmly convinced that the law of every State should 
provide that the militia should not be called out until such 
time as, in the opinion of the governor, it is necessary and 
prc^r to declare martial law within the district in which the 
troops are to serve, and that martial law should be declared 
the instant the troops go on duty.** 

If this principle were to be consistently followed, it would 
mean either that martial law would be declared so frequently 
as to create a most serious disintegration of the common-law 
structure, or that the communities affected would suffer fre- 
quent and alarming losses before troops were sent to their 
rescue. It is only by a clear recognition of the essentially 
preventive nature of military protection, together with a firm 
determination not to permit local authorities to shirk their 
duties, that troops can be enabled to perform their full service 
to the public in the most satisfactory manner. The lack of this 
recognition, and the constant emphasis on suppression rather 
than prevention, are largely responsible for the inadequacy of 
many of the existing manuals, as tested by the demands of 
actual riot conditions. 
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17. Even if the theory of suppression as the essential function 
of troops on military protective duty were sound as regards 
the Army, which it is not, it would be patently absurb a^ applied 
to the National Guard. One has only to study the reports of 
the adjutants general covering actual tours of riot duty to 
realize that tlie main work of Guard troops on such duty has 
invariably been, as it always must be, the prevention of dis- 
order. Often the trouble has started before the troops reached 
the scene, but even so the quelling of actual riots has occupied 
but a very small proportion of the time. The troops have re- 
mained on duty until the authorities felt reasonably assured 
that the local authorities could once more iulfiU their normal 
function of preventing disorder, and meanwhile the troops have 
done this work for them. National Guard troops generally 
known to be well prepared for the prevention of disorder are, 
as a matter of fact, likely to have little to do within the dis- 
trict in which they would normally be called on for service; 
thorough preparation is in itself the most effective preventive 
measure possible. For National Guard troops the following 
scale will serve to indicate relative efficiency in military pro- 
tection : 

A. The unit is so efficient that no disturbance takes place in 
the region in which It is reasonably likely to operate. 

B. The danger of trouble having warranted the authorities 
in calling out troops, all concerted violence is prevented by the 
promptness and efficiency of the unit. 
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C. Actual violence having started, it is suppressed promptly 
without bloodshed. 

D. Actual violence having started, it is suppressed promptly 
with a certain amount of bloodshed. 

E. The violence is suppressed slowly, with or without blood- 
shed. 

F. (Indicating a lamentable degree of unpreparedness. ) Vio- 
lence is neither prevented nor suppressed, and Federal aid has 
to be summoned. . , 

18. The essentially preventive function of all troops on duty 
for military protection, which may be questioned in theory but 
can not possibly be doubted by anyone who makes a careful 
study of the records of actual tours of riot duty, means that the 
troops seldom have to deal with armed and infuriated mobs, 
and are generally confronted by more or less disorderly groups, 
ranging in size from two or three men to thousands. If this 
were not the case, and if troops had nothing to do but occa- 
sionally go out. and crush armed mobs, the whole problem would 
be simple. A platoon of Infantry, with the support of a ma- 
chine gun, has, if properly handled, enough strength in its fire 
power to overwhelm almost any mob which might conceivably 
form. If troops were free to open fire in riot duty just as they 
would fire on enemy troops in war, their tasls would be easy. 
In fact, however, they are almost never free to do so. They can 
not fire because the military authority in the United States is 
essentinlly subordinate to the civil, which in the long run means 
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public opinion; because indiscriminate killing of the members 
of a mob is never justifiable except as the only possible means 
of saving life; and because m ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred most of the people who would thus be exposed to rifle fire 
have been guilty of no offense which would legally call for any 
penalty more severe than a few days in the workhouse. 

19. For practical purposes it is well to make a clear distinc- 
tion between those exceptional cases of concerted violence in 
whiclj extreme measures are justifiable and necessary, and the 
great majority of instances which must be dealt with by troops 
without the shedding of blood. This can best be done by a 
careful discrimination between crowds and mohs, A disorderly 
crowd may be defined as a gathering of any size, inclined to 
violence, which as yet has not lost its collective sense of fear of 
the law ; a mob is a similar gathering which, however, has for 
the time being lost such a sense of fear. This psychological 
difference is the only vital distinction ; either a crowd or a mob 
may be large or small, armed or unarmed, noisy or silent. 
Even the firing of occasional shots does not prove the existence 
of a mob; in plenty of cases shots have been fired by stray 
skulkers from the midst of a crowd that, as a whole, exhibited 
none of the mob characteristics. Just as long as law and its 
embodiment in police, soldiers, or civil authorities are respected 
and feared, even if they are not always obeyed, it is mislead- 
ing to say that a mob exists. To give specific Illustrations, the 
disorders which resulted from the strike of the Boston police- 
men in the autumn of 1919 were the -work largely, if not en- 
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tirely, of crowds; the outburst shortly before, In which the 
mayor of Omaha narrowly escaped lynching, was emphatically 
the action of a mob. 

20. A crowd, by its very definition, is cowardly. It lacks 
leadership and cohesion, and while it has a vast curiosity to see 
how far it can go In violation of the law, its acts are furtive 
rather than open, and its main weapon is its tongue. To fire 
on any such group, composed as it is three-fourths of idlers and 
casuals, would manifestly be criminal. There is, however, one 
thing always to remember : every disorderly crowd has in it the 
full potentialities of a dangerous mob. Mobs all begin as 
crowds. 'The individual, even the professional criminal, is 
afraid of the law; if he breaks it, he does so stealthily, and 
not in open and public defiance of its mandates. As individuals 
gather into a crowd, they retain this instinctive fear, which 
becomes the dominant mark of the group. But if for any reason 
this fear is removed — ^if, above all, the crowd sees that it has 
triumphed for the moment over the representatives of the law, 
and is able to commit acts of violence openly and with im- 
punity — ^then it is a mob forthwith. The transformation may 
be brought about in a moment's time. When it has happened 
there is no remedy save an immediate and overpowering demon- 
stration of force, sufiicient to leave no atom of doubt that the 
law remains fully able to assert its strength. 

21. When this definition of disorderly crowds and mobs is con- 
sidered in conjunction with what has already been said regarding 
prevention and suppression, it is clear that the function of troops 
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on the service of military protection is, if possible, to prevent 
mobs, or, if tliis is not feasible, to suppress them. The preven- 
tion of mobs means simply the prompt and effective handling of 
crowds; and thus it Is through crowd tactics, not mob tac- 
tics that any military force on such service can most success- 
fully carry out its mission. Herein lies the fundamental weak- 
ness of so much of what has been written about the handling 
of riots by troops; the crowd, and the limitations its nature 
imposes on the troops facing it, have not been studied closely 
with a view to evolving tactical methods which will actually 
meet the requirements of the situation. Even such alarming 
manifestations as race riots almost always start wfth crowds 
which, if caught in time, can best be handled without the appli- 
cation of tactics suitable and necessary for quelling a fully de- 
veloped mob, and which, in any tour of duty lasting more than a 
few hours, as the Chicago riots of July, 1919, demonstrated, con- 
stitute ninety-odd per cent of the trouble with which the troops 
must cope. 

22. The significance of the crowd is much increased by the 
fact that military protection, where it is not simply routine 
guard duty, is essentially an affair of cities and towns. Riots 
do not take place in the open country; the only exception of 
importance is in the case of lynching expeditions which have 
succeeded in getting their victims away from the towns where, 
as a rule, they were captured. The setting may range all the 
way from a straggling lumber or mining town to a great metrop- 
olis, but it will almost invariably be a place where people can 
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congregate near their homes, a place of streets and houses, in 
which a unit even as small as a platoon rarely has a chance to 
deploy at normal intervals, and where every rifle bullet com- 
mands several hundred possible targets besides the one intended. 
This, if nothing else suggested it, would be enough to show the 
absurdity of attempting to apply the tactics of open warfare to 
riot duty. Since city and town conditions have an almost limit- 
less variety, and since the work of troops on the service of mili- 
tary protection may run all the way from that of i)olicemen 
and firemen to that of units in front-line trenches, it is clearly 
impossible to lay down rules which will fit every case. When 
the time comes success will be determined by the courage, cool- 
ness, and keen judgment of the commanding officer and the 
training of the troops under him. With that fact in mind it 
should be his constant object to prepare for success in this 
battle, as in battles of any other type, by so conducting the 
training of his officers and enlisted men that they will under- 
stand the nature of the problems they have to solve, and have 
made such preparations as experience has shown to be essen- 
tial to efficient work in riot duty. 



III. TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE. 

23. Success in any undertaking is largely a matter of readi- 
ness ; the organization, military or civil, that is properly trained 
for its task has normally little to fear in the actual perform- 
ance of it. As regards military protection, however, this obvious 
fact has been very largely ignored, and troops, even when active 
riot service was imminent, have had little or no special training 
for the work in hand. To a great extent this situation has 
grown out of the distaste of most officers, both Army and Na- 
tional Guard, for riot duty in any form. Such unintentional 
dodging of the issue has been responsible for a large amount 
of trouble at various times; it is the clear duty of officers, if 
they are to lead troops on riot duty, to do everything they can 
to fit those troops to acquit themselves well. A man can no 
more quell a riot because he has learned the principles of fire 
control than he can lay out a trench because he knows how to 
weed a garden. Both actual drill and periods of study and in- 
struction must be utilized if the training is to amount to any- 
thing. This involves no material difficulties, for the reason 
that riot duty presents no new principles of training or tactics. 
It involves simply the application of the established principles 
to new conditions — ^which was precisely the case when the 
American forces undertook to adapt the tactical principles they 
26 
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believed in, and rightly, as it proved, to the conditions they 
found in France in the snmmer of 1917. 

24. This training should apply to all combatant units, what- 
ever their arm, and, above all, to every unit of the National 
Guard. It is not possible always to provide infantry or cavalry 
units at the right point at exactly .the proper moment, and it 
has frequently happened that, in an emergency, every available 
soldier is needed, no matter what branch of the service he may 
belong to. If disorder reaches a point where troops are needed, 
and are ordered out, it is obvious that if the only men immedi- 
ately available are artillerymen or engineers, they can not take 
the attitude that a riot is no concern of theirs. In the Army, of 
course, infantry or cavalry will generally be provided for work 
of this kind, though this is not sufficiently certain to warrant 
other arms in completely ignoring all preparation for riot duty ; 
but for State troops the need for having all units ready for pro- 
tective service is, or should be, manifest. This was fully recog- 
nized in the 1919 National Guard Regulations, which included 
military protection among the requirements for officers of infan- 
try, cavalry, field artillery, and engineers. The only possible ex- 
cuse for not preparing in advance for riot duty is a moral cer- 
tainty of never, under any circumstances, having to perform it ; 
and it is hard to see how any troops can, under present condi- 
tions, enjoy such a certainty. 

25. As in every other field of military service, the basic train- 
ing of troops for the service of military protection is mental. 
Victory has been called a state of mind expressed in action, 
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and nowhere is this more true than in riot duty. Every officer 
must train his men to think straight about riot duty, or he will 
never be able to make them act straight when the time for 
action arrives. This mental training, as distinct from theoreti- 
cal instruction, should center on three things: the military at- 
titude, the offensive spirit, jand teamplay. 

26. A soldier is effective in riot duty not as an individual but 
as a soldier. If for any reason or at any time while on duty 
he ceases to act like a soldier, he not only loses his own effective- 
ness but seriously imperils that of his fellows. The enlisted 
man of the Army is not likely to fall into this error, though 
there have been lamentable instances of his doing so, but the 
National Guardsman is in constant danger of forgetting the 
significance of his uniform. What is easy enough for the pro- 
fessional soldier, generally far from home, is often very hard 
for the civilian soldier, particularly if he happens to be on duty 
in his own city. He may see some one he knows in the crowd, 
or he may be tempted to stop and argue a point with a windy 
breeder of disorder. He may be ordered to arrest or to shoot 
the very man with whom, in civilian clothes, he was working 
the morning before. He must learn, therefore, to go about his 
work quietly, firmly, and impersonally. He must be trained* 
absolutely to disregard abuse, taunts, and vile language, of 
which a single day of riot service will bring him more than he 
had previously heard in his entire life. He must learn never 
to argue or quarrel, but simply to obey orders and to make his 
own orders immediately obeyed. 
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27. This soldierly spirit can not be built up in a day or a 
week. Some men have it by instinct ; in others it is a slow and 
painful growth, to be fostered by the constant care of officers 
and noncommissioned officers. Collectively in a unit it develops 
only as fast as it does in the slowest members. It can not be 
taught directly; there is little use in telling troops about to 
march out on riot duty that they must be careful to behave 
always like soldiers. If they do not know it already, if they do 
not feel it every time they wear the uniform, eleventh-hour 
orders and exhortations will be of no avail. They will go out, 
and some of them will yield to the besetting temptations to for- 
get momentarily that they are soldiers, and this means that 
their commanding officer will face possible failure instead of cer- 
tain success, for the military attitude is four-fifths of riot duty. 

28. The enlisted man, whether in the Army or the- National 
Guard, is going to be just about the sort of soldier his officers 
make of him. They can teach him to be proud of his service 
and of himself or they can lead him to regard the whole thing 
as a succession of meaningless and more or less disagreeable 
duties. Every day of his military career, and every act of his 
superiors which in any way touches him, makes him a better 
or a poorer soldier. In general, his chief trouble is that he does 
not understand the meaning and importance of many things 
he is called upon to do. If, in direct preparation for the serv- 
ice of military protection, he is made to understand the Im- 
portance of his work, its vital significance to the community, 
its utter absence of partisanship, and the necessity for carrying 
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it out in every detail with tlie impersonal thoroughness of a 
true soldier, he is likely to respond readily. It is not enough 
merely to explain these things; they must be hammered into 
him until they are as much a matter of instinct as the military 
salute. 

29. Training of this sort is the best answer to the old argu- 
ment that National Guard troops can not be counted on for 
efficiency in riot service at their home stations. It has oft^i 
and seriously been urged that State troops are bound to be 
demoralized by finding themselves on duty in the midst of 
their fellow citizens, and this has far too often actually been 
the case. Properly trained, troops ought to be twice as effective 
at home as anywhere else, for they are defending their ovsrn 
community against its enemies. Their duty, rightly understood, 
knows no classes or interests ; it is one which every loyal citi- 
zen ought to b^ proud to perform. If they can be taught to 
feel this strongly enough, and to express it in their every act 
while on duty, there will be no danger of demoralization. They 
will be able at all times and under all circumstances to main- 
tain the military attitude ; and if they do this, success is abso- 
lutely assured. 

30. The offensive spirit, like the military attitude, can not be 
inculcated by last-minute orders, nor can it be counted on to 
appear in all cases amid the excitement of action. It can be 
developed, even in most unpromising material, by the right sort 
of training. Its almost unlimited importance in war has long 
been recognized, and it is just as important and much harder 
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to develop in riot duty. Men can easily be taught );he true 
spirit of offense in dealing witli a national enemy, particularly 
when they understand that if they do not kill him he will cer- 
tainly kill them. In dealing with a crowd, or even with a mob, 
on the other hand, there is always the handicap which strength 
feels before apparent weakness: the dread of hitting too hard. 
It is for the commanding officer to indicate the degree and kind 
of strength to be used ; whatever kind of action may be taken, 
the enlisted man must put it through in the spirit of attack. 
Until he is ordered to fire, his power is largely moral, and most 
of it is lost if he stands around aimlessly on the defensive or 
attacks in such a half-hearted way as to leave it in doubt 
whether he really means business. The offensive spirit in 
troops is a notable life saver : it not only saves them from cas- 
ualties, but in dealing with a riot it breaks the spirit of resist- 
ance before a blow has been struck. For the National Guards- 
man on riot duty, in particular, the offensive spirit is his best 
weapon. It must always be coupled with the military attitude, 
which prevents truculence, bullying, and insolence ; but it means 
that when the Guardsman faces a crowd he makes them realize 
from the outset that he has ceased to b^ a civilian, that he is 
going to attack, swiftly and vigorously, and that those who try 
to withstand his attack will be sorry for it 

31. A careful cultivation of the offensive spirit will do more 
than anything else to combat the most dangerous tendency of 
all troops, whether Federal or State, on prolonged tours of riot 
duty : the tendency to stand around and talk. The capacity of 
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the restless crowd for talk Is fairly appalling ; it asks nothing 
better than to draw soldiers into an argument, knowing that 
it can easily shout them down with foul language. Troops per- 
mitted to do nothing, while the public looks on, will have fre- 
quent temptations to get into discussions; the same is true of 
patrols and sentries on essentially defensive duty. It is the 
duty of the officers to see that their men are sent out as seldom 
as possible without some reasonable likelihood of prompt action^ 
and so to train them that when the moment for such action 
comes they will instinctively attack. Men otherwise well 
trained may prove utterly useless in an emergency if they have 
not learned to think in terms of vigorous action ; they may give 
the appearance of absolute cowardice simply because they have 
not mastered Marshal Foch's primary rule of strategy, **At- 
taque ! Attaque ! Attaque ! " 

32. There are various ways in which this spirit can be incul- 
cated. Bayonet drill, properly conducted, has proved of in- 
estimable value in this respect. In bayonet work, however, it 
is necessary always to place the chief emphasis where it he- 
longs — on the spirit of the bayonet attack rather than on* the 
technique of its execution. The "bayonet face" is a valuable 
asset to troops on riot duty. In the same way, actual exer- 
cises in the working out of riot problems can be utilized to de- 
velop the offensive spirit, if the troops are made clearly to 
understand that the precise formation adopted is of vastly less 
significance than the spirit and determination with which the ! 
men go about their work. If one detachment of troops, un- 
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armed. Is used to represent a disorderly crowd, and a smaller 
detachment is sent to disperse them, to make an arrest, or to 
rescue a prisoner from their midst, the dash of football tactics 
which will result may produce a few minor bruises, but it wiU 
build up the spirit of attack, and the men wiU immensely enjoy 
it. Boxing and other forms of athletic contest are likewise of 
great importance. Every time a company conmiander sees two 
of his men mauling each other with the gloves he knows he 
has at least two soldiers he can count on to attack as if they 
meant business when they get the order. A regiment of capable 
boxers could probably disperse almost any crowd or mob by 
merely looking at it. Football, basketball, and water polo 
teach both the offensive spirit and its concomitant, physical 
courage. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
French manuals for infantry training devote many pages to the 
organization of athletics, with particular emphasis on their moral 
influence. The precise manner for inculcating the offensive 
spirit is, as a rule, for the company commander to determine ; 
but he may be sure that if he fails to pay considerable atten- 
tion to this phase of the training of his men, he is going to 
rep^it his negligence when he has to meet the demands of the 
service of military protection. 

33. Underlying all military success is teamplay. In riot 
duty, as everywhere else, the soldier's strength lies in the fact 
that he is part of a team, a unit which, by its immediate re- 
isponse to a single will, is«able largely to disregard numerical 
odds. On such duty the troops are almost always sure to be 
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greatly outnumbered ; public opinion rightly demands that their 
overpowering source of strength, which lies in their, rifles and 
machine guns, be held strictly in reserve as long as possible. 
Their chief tactical advantage over the crowd is their closely 
knit teamplay, and if they lose this they court defeat. The 
weakness of many bodies of troops lies in the tendency of the 
men, under the impulse of excitement, to forget that they are 
effective not as individuals but only as parts of a machine. 
Teamplay, in substance, means simply that the commanding 
officer can make his will immediately and effectively felt, and 
promptly translated into action, by every man under his com- 
mand, and this he can not do unless each company, platoon, 
section, and squad is trained to do its work in proper relation 
to the work of the whole body. 

• 34. If this fact is constantly kept before the men, it will pro- 
vide a definite motive which will be of great assistance through 
the hours of close-order drill. Soldiers are entitled to know the 
reason for such drill, which they often dislike, and still more 
often fall to understand ; and they will grasp It with genuine 
enthusiasm if they are made to realize that close-order drill is to 
fighting what signal drill is to football. The quarterback who, 
on signaling a line plunge, found his fullback preparing for an 
end run, and his ends starting to go down under a kick, would 
be in a position analogous to that of the officer who was not 
sure what all his men would do when he gave a command. 
While it is true that every soldier nnust be trained to use his 
own judgment and initiative at the proper time, it is still more 
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true that, whether the unit for the moment is a squad or a regi- 
ment, there is one man, and one only, in command. He may 
make mistakes, but it is infinitely better that he should make 
them, and have his men obey liis orders, than that some of them 
should endeavor to correct what they take to be his errors by 
acting in opposition to orders and according to their own Judg- 
ment of what should be done. It means hard work, this train- 
ing a group ot soldiers into a smoothly running cohesive team, 
but the conditions of riot service absolutely demand it. It can 
be done through the routine of drill, but only if that routine is 
enlightened by clear explanations, which every man is made to 
understand, of the underlying purpose and the necessity for 
teamplay. 

35. The requirements of riot duty involve relatively little 
q;»ecial preparation in drill. The mental training already out- 
lined can be given through the medium of the customary drill 
for each arm, with emphasis placed on the relation of what is 
being done to possible active service. Precision in the execu- 
tion of simple movements, including the manual of arms, is of 
special importance in relation to riot duty, because of its ex- 
traordinary psychological effect on the crowd. It has been said, 
and rightly, that bloody riots have been prevented by the proper 
execution of right shoulder arms. The men should be so well 
drilled that, when confronting a disorderly crowd, they will 
always execute close-order movements with snap and precision 
and movements in extended order with speed and sureness. 
Here again the men can be made to take a much greater in- 
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terest In drill by being shown its practical ntllity. They know 
that they are never likely to execute squads right on an actual 
battle field, but they may at any time have to execute it within 
view of a disorderly crowd, which will probably by Instinct 
base its future course largely on the degree of military efficiency 
which the execution, of the simple movement indicates. 

36. The present tendency of military training is to throw 
more and more of the responsibility of leadership on the shoul- 
ders of the lieutenants and noncommissioned officers. This is of 
great importance in preparing for riot service, in which condi- 
tions are normally such that whole companies can rarely be 
held together except deployed in considerable depth, and thus 
smaller units — squad, section, and platoon — become the real 
bases for action. ' For this reason it Is essential that the junior 
officers and noncommissioned officers should be trained to be 
real leaders, possessing the confidence of their men, and capable 
of handling them to the best possible advantage. The small 
units will follow their commanders far better in an emergency 
if they have had frequent drill under them, detached from the 
rest of their company. The conditions of street fighting make 
the two-sqtfad section the most important of these small units. 
The attack will normally be up or down a street, not across it, 
with the attacking line deployed from building line to building 
line. Deployment at wide intervals Is generally undesirable, 
for reasons to be discussed later; the old rule of one man per 
yard of front fits the case well. Two squads thus deployed 
will exactly cover a 50-foot street; even on a soraevVhat wider 
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street the use of a platoon of three or four squads would in- 
volve crowding. A four-squad platoon would thus normally 
deploy in two waves, each consisting of a section, led by a 
sergeant. The training of the two-squad section in drill so 
that it becomes used to acting as a detached or semidetached 
unit under its own leader is thus particularly desirable. 

37. There are, however, certain fundamental conditions gov- 
erning riot tactics which should be directly reflected in drill 
and which involve slight departures from the standard meth- 
ods. Since the combat tactics designed for infantry are based 
on the use of rifle fire and the bayonet, it follows that their 
formations can not possibly prove altogether adapted to condi- 
tions wherein' rifle fire and the bayonet must of necessity be 
withheld as long as possible. The fundamental point of differ- 
ence is this : that in infantry combat tactics it is essential that 
no man in the advancing line should even partially mask a com- 
rade so as to interfere with his field of fire or get between the 
point of his bayonet and the enemy. Where fire and bayonet 
action are alike, at least partially precluded, on the other hand, 
shock action and actual contact become the only alternative, 
and it is desirable that the men should be so echeloned as suc- 
cessively to support one another. The principle involved is 
simply that enunciated as the result of experience in the World 
War, " the assault is executed by units disposed in depth " (War 
Department Doc. No. 802, May, 1918), with the specific applica- 
tion altered to meet special conditions. For shock action depth 
and impetus are best supplied by formations which will bring 
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constantly increasing pressure to bear when and where resist- 
ance is encountered. If the advance of an ordinary deployed 
line is checked, say, in the center, the further advance of the 
flanks pulls the men wider apart, and actually weakens the line 
at the very moment when added strength is most needed. If, 
on the other hand, both flanks are echeloned in depth, so as to 
form a toedge, SLuy attempt to hold up the progress of the cen- 
ter, which is sure to encounter the first resistance by reason of 
its advanced position, will serve to concentrate the whole power 
of the formation where it is most needed. This principle sujy- 
plies the essential basis for such special formations as are ren- 
dered desirable by the conditions of riot tactics. 

38. It must be clearly understood that " standard " or " nor- 
mal" formations will work no better in riots than anywhere 
else. The object of all special drill in riot formations should 
be not to teach the men to think that these are the only pos- 
sible formations to be adopted, but to train them to be able 
to assume, without hesitation or confusion, whatever forma- 
tion is best adapted to the needs of the moment. Their drill 
should be sufliciently thorough so that/ if unexpectedly left to 
act on their own initiative, they will take the most effective 
formations instinctively. The principle of the wedge, repeatedly 
tested and found efiicacious in the handling of crowds and mobs, 
is far more important than the precise manner of its forma- 
tion, or the number of men composing it. It is essentially an 
attack formation and training in the use of it will go fur to- 
ward cultivating the offensive spirit. Since, however, all ex- 
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tended-order drills are properly regarded as in the nature of 
disciplinary exercises, to be executed with accuracy as well 
as speed, the following specific instructions for the application 
of the wedge principle in drill are given : 

39. The squad being in line, assembled, to form wedge: 1. 
SQT7AD, 2. Wedge. 

The corporal gives the command, and at the command of 
execution springs about 3 paces to the front, in front of No. 3 
front rank. The men, moving at a run, with pieces at high 
port, post themselves in two lines to his right and left rear, 
each man one-half pace behind and one-half pace to the right 
(or left) of the man ahead of him. As in an ordinary deploy- 
ment. No. 1 rear rank is on the right flank, then No. 1 front 
rank, with No. 2 rear rank next the corporal. No. 2 front rank 
is on the corporal's left, then No. 3 rear rank and No. 3 front 
rank. No. 4 of the rear rank follows the corporal, and takes 
position inside the wedge. If the movement is executed from 
a halt, the corporal and the men halt whoi they reach their 
proper position; if the squad is mar<!hing in quick or double 
time, it inaintains its gait. The corporal sets the wedge in mo- 
tion from a halt, and regulates its gait and direction with the 
command, Follow Ms. 

The formation on page 32, War Department Document No. 
882, 4s a much less confusing formation and partakes more of 
football tactics. It is more effective in shock effort and in 
opening a hole. The squad assembles from wedge formation 
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exactly as prescribed in paragraph 127, Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations. 

The squad being in wedge formation, marching at quick or 
double time, to march to the rear : 1. To the Beab, 2. March. 

If marching at quick : all the men execute to the rear, march. 
No. 4 of the rear rank takes the double time for about 6 paces* 
When he resumes the quick time. No. 2 rear rank and No. 2 
front rank take the double time till they are one-half pace to 
the rear and one-half pace to the left and right, respectively, 
of No. 4 rear rank, when they resume the quick time. No. 1 
front rank and No. 3 rear rank execute the same movements 
with relation to, respectively. No. 2 rear rank and No. 2 front 
rank. No. 1 front rank and No. 3 front rank simply execute 
to the rear, march. The corporal follows No. 4 rear rank, 
taking position inside the wedge. 

If marching at double time; all the men except No. 4 rear 
rank assume quick time before executing to the rear, march. 
The movement is executed as above. No. 4 rear rank maintain- 
ing the double time, an(f the rest conforming to his gait 

In effect, the wedge in executing to the rear march, turns 
itself inside out, No. 4 rear rank ceplacing to corporal at the 
apex. 

40. The section (two squads) being in line or column assem- 
bled, to form wedge : 1. Section, 2. Wedge, 

The section leader gives the command, and at tiie command 
of execution springs about 6 paces to the front, in front of the 
center of his section. The men, moving at a run, with pieces at 
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high port, post themselves in two lines to his right and left rear, 
each man one-half pace behind and one-half pace to the right 
(or left) of the man ahead of him. The first (right or leading) 
squad deploys on the section leaders right rear, the second (left 
or rear) squad on his left rear. Each squad deploys in the 
usual order, rear rank men to the right (right front or right 
rear) of their file leaders. The corporals take post in rear of 
their respective squads, inside the wedge. If the movement is 
executed from a halt, the section leader and the men halt when 
they reach their proper positions ; if the section is marching in 
quick time, the wedge continues to advance in quick time ; if it 
Is marching In double time, or if double time, march, is signaled 
or commanded as the men deploy, the section leader maintains 
quick time until all the men are in position; the wedge then 
assumes double time without command. The section leader sets 
the wedge in motion from a halt and regulates its gait and direc- 
tion with the command, Follow Me. 

The section being in wedge formation, to assemble in line: 
1. Assemble, 2. March, 

The section leader halts, facing the section. The corporal of 
the first squad posts himself facing and one pace distant from 
the section leader ; his squad moves toward him, the men form- 
ing in their proper places. No. 1 front rank of the second squad 
posts himself abreast and 4 inches to the left of the corporal of 
the first squad ; the second squad assembles on No. 1 front rank. 

The section in wedge formation marches to the rear as pre- 
scribed for the squad, except that the section leader continues to 
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march at the apex of the wedge, and that the corporals pass 
through the line so as to retain their positions in the rear of 
their respective squads. 

If already deployed, both squad and section assume the wedge 
formation ^at the command: 1. Squad (Section), 2. Wedge, 
The leader springs forward, the men assuming the proper rela- 
tive positions successively from the center to each flank. Cjon- 
versely, deployed line is formed from the wedge simply by the 
center waiting for the flanks to come up. 

The wedge may be formed by a unit of any size, according to 
the method prescribed for the section ; but in practice it will be 
found that units larger than the section can rarely be employed 
to advantage in wedge formation, and therefore in drill the 
execution of the wedge should be confined to one-squad and 
two-squad units. 

41. The wedge is the basic formation for crowd tactics, and 
should be thoroughly practiced in drill, together with an impor- 
tant modification of it: the diagonal. This is simply a half 
wedge, for use when one flank is strongly covered, as by an 
unbroken building line. 

The squad being in line, assembled, to form diagonal: 
1. Diagonal Guide Right (Left), 2. March, 

If the guide is right : No. 1 rear rank passes to the right of 
his front-rank man and moves forward at a run for about 6 
paces. No. 1 front rank follows him, and posts himself 40 
Inches directly behind him. The other men form line to the 
left rear of No. 1, front rank, each man one-half pace behind 
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and one^half pace to the left of the man ahead of him. The 
order of the men is as for the deployed line, rear rank men 
to the right (and front) of their file leaders. Pieces are car- 
ried at high port The corporal posts himself in front of No. 2 
rear rank. If the movement is executed from a halt, the cor- 
poral and the men halt when they reach their proper positions ; 
if the squad is marching in quick or double time, it maintains 
its gait. The corporal sets the diagonal in motion from a 
halt, and regulates its gait and direction, with the command. 
Follow Me. 

If the guide is left: the corporal moves forward at a run. 
No. 4 rear rank, followed in column by No. 3 front rank, runs 
forward for about 6 paces; the others post themselves in the 
normal deployed order successively to the right rear of No. 3 
front rank. Rear rank men are to the right (and rear) of their 
file leaders. The corporal takes post in front of No. 3 rear 
rank. (See pp. 33, 34, 35, War Department Doc. No. 882 for 
a more effective formation for shock action.) 

The squad being in diagonal formation, to assemble in line: 

1. Assemble, 2. March, 

The corporal takes position in front of the squad and halts; 
the men assume their proper positions in relation to him. 

42. The section (two squads) being in line or column, assem- 
bled, to form diagonal: 1. Diagonal, Guide Right (Left), 

2. March. 

If the guide is righj;: the first (right or leading) squad exe- 
cutes diagonal, guide right, march, as prescribed for the squad, 
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except th-at the corporal posts himself behind No. 2 front rank, 
and that No. 1 rear rank moves forward about 10 paces ; the sec- 
ond (left or rear) squad forms successively to the left rear of the 
first squad, No. 1 rear rank being one-half pace behind and 
one-half pace to the left of No. 4 rear rank of the first squad ; 
the corporal of the second squad takes post in rear of No. 2 
front rank of his squad. The section leader posts himself in 
front of No. 2 rear rank of the first squad. If the movement 
is executed from a halt, the section leader and the men halt 
when they have reached their proper positions; if the section 
is marching in quick tiiiie, the diagonal continues to advance 
in quick time ; if it is marching in double-time, the section leader 
takes quick time until all the men are in position ; the diagonal 
then resumes the double-time without command. 

If the guide Is left: the second (left or rear) squad executes 
diagonal, guide left, march, as prescribed for the squad, except 
that the corporal posts himself behind No. 2 front rank, and 
that No. 4 rear rank moves forward about 10 paces (or 12 if 
the diagonal is formed from column). The first (right or lead- 
ing) squad forms successively to the right rear of the second 
squad. No. 4 rear rank being one-half pace behind and one-half 
pace to the right of '^^o. 1 rear rank of the second squad ; the 
corporal of the first squad takes post in rear of No. 2 front rank i 
of his squad. The section leader posts himself in front of No. 3 i 
rear rank of the second squad. i 

The section being In diagonal formation, to assemble in line: i 
1. Assemble, 2. March, { 



i 
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If the diagonal is marching, it halts. No. 4 rear rank of the 
first (right) squad and No. 1 rear rank of the second (left) 
squad move straight to the front till they are two paces ahead 
of the advanced flank of the diagonal, and then halt The 
squads form on them in line, the two base men remaining in 
the front rank till their squads are formed, when they drop 
back. 

If already deployed, both squad and section assume the 
diagonal formation at the command : 1. Diagonal, Guide Right 
(Lett), 2. March. The leader and the flank man on the side 
toward which the guide is announced spring forward, the men 
assuming the proper relative positions successively from the 
side of the guide. Conversely, deployed line is formed from 
the diagonal simply by the advanced flank waiting for the rest 
of the men to come up on the line. The same principles govern 
changes from wedge to diagonal and from diagonal to wedge. 

As in the case of the wedge, the section is the largest unit 
which can profitably be drilled In the diagonal. 

43. The tactical effectiveness of tliese two formations, the 
wedge and diagonal, depends very largely on the precision and 
speed with which they can be executed, and the steadiness with 
which the men can retain them in the face of opposition. They 
should, therefore, be frequently practiced at drill. It Is an ex- 
cellent plan to test them by detailing three or four squads, un- 
armed, to represent a crowd, and sending wedges and diagonals 
against them at both quick and double time. This practice has 
particular value because it is far easier to teach men to aisisume 
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their positions quickly in the wedge or diagonal than it is to 
make them stay there when resistance is encountered. The 
temptation to carry on a single combat with an obstreperous 
opponent is often great, but every man must be made to realize 
that it is his duty to stay in his place, and, if personally at- 
tacked, to get rid of his opponent as expeditiously as he can, 
preferably with the butt of his rifle, without permitting the 
formation to be broken. An occasional dash of football tactics 
in drill, in order to try out the formations designed for this 
kind of shock action, will do much toward fitting the men to 
meet actual hostile resistance with steadiness. 

44. While no other specific formations for crowd tactics are 
essential, there is one peculiarity of duty of this sort which 
must be met by formations not included in the Infantry Drill 
Regulations. Not only must deployment often be very rapid, 
but it must be almost equally rapid irrespective of the direc- 
tion. A platoon or company must be able to deploy to either 
flank, or to the rear, as rapidly as to the front. If in line, it 
will normjally deploy to the right or l^ft flank by executing 
squads right (left), and then as skirmishers, guide right {left^ 
center ), As a rule, however, the need for quick deployment to 
the flank will come, not when the unit is in line, but when it is 
marching in column of squads. Careful tests have demon- 
strated that there is a material loss of time involved in first 
swinging from column of squads into line and then deploying. 
The following movement is, therefore, recommended for deploy- 
ing rapidly from column of squads to either flank. 
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The platoon or company being in column of squads, marching 
at quick or double time, or at a halt, to d^loy to the flank: 
1. Squad Colvmnb to thb Right (Lkft), 2. As Skibmishebs, 
GuiDK Right (Left, Centek), 3. March. 

At the first command, the corporals command, Follow Me, 
and if the command is To' the Right, they dart through the 
column to the right flank. At the command of execution, the 
corporal of the base squad moves by the right (left) flank, his 
squad following him in squad column; he deploys it on reach- 
ing the line indicated by the platoon or company commander. 
The other corporals lead their squads, each in squad column, 
diagonally toward the flank indicated, moving away from the 
base until each, successively, has room to d^loy on the line 
marked by the base squad. Each corporal deploys his squad 
as it comes on the line. 

This movement, properly executed, will save several seconds 
over the deployment preceded by a change from column into 
line. Once the men have learned it, it should be executed only 
at double time. It is in no sense speciflcally a riot movement ; 
Its importance lies merely in the fact that riot conditions often 
necessitate an exceedingly quick deployment to either flank 
from a column of squads on the march. 

45. Books and pamphlets on riot duty, particularly the older 
ones, are full of elaborate special formations for the company, 
the battalion, and even the regiment. The tactical value of 
these will be discussed later; so far as drill and training are 
concerned, they should be ignored. Complex, elaborate, and. 
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above all, inflexible formations are just as bad in riot duty, as 
they are everywhere else; and most of the special riot forma- 
tions, such as the street column, the hollow square, etc., are 
relics of the days of Scott*s and Casey's three-volume infantry 
tactics. For example, the General Regulations for the Military 
Forces of the State of New York, published in 1858, contains 
such commands for riot duty as these: 1. A& Light Infantbt, 
2. Street Fibing, Advancing, 3. By the Left, Doitble Files, 
4. March; and 1. To the Reab — ^Undouble Companies, 2. Bat- 
talion, About Face! 3. Column Fobwabd, 4. Marc^, It takes 
about a page of fine type to explain each of these evolutions, 
and they are only two out of a dozen or more. Outside of the 
wedge and diagonal, for squad and section units only, the less 
one confuses himself and his men with special riot, formations, 
particularly those involving large units, the better ofC he will 
be when the time comes. 

46. On actual riot duty all troops, even in small units, will 
have to work mainly by signal because of the noise. Even if 
this were not the case, it must always be remembered that the 
hoped-for type of victory Is a moral one, the crowd breaking at 
sight of the troops before it is actually attacked; and troops 
moving with speed and precision by signal, without word of 
command, are doubly effective. This can be accomplished only 
by rigorous training in drill. Not only should the usual drill 
by arm signals be frequent, but the men should be trained to 
work by signal at night, out of doors, the officers carrying small 
flashlights. This is of great importance, as serious trouble is 
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far more likely at night than in the daytime and confusion is 
then much harder to avoid. Only a few additions to the normal 
arm signals (C. I. D. R., Nos. 2, 14, 23) are necessary, as 
follows : 

Wedge. — ^Raise both hands to the shoulders, fists closed; 
thrust diagonally forward and outward, repeating the movement 
several times. 

DiagonaL — ^Raise both arms laterally, one 45 degrees above 
the horizontal the other 45 degrees below it (compare position 
of letter **L" in two-arm semaphore). The arm raised higher 
than the other will indicate the guide. 

Section. — Same as group. 

Squad columns to the right (left), as skirmishers^ guide right 
{left, center). Signal squad columns, swing arms sharply to 
right (left), and signal as skirmishers, guide right (left, 
center). 

To deploy the platoon by squads or sections or the company 
by squads, sections, or platoons from column of squads : signal 
platoon {company) to designate entire unit, then squad {section, 
platoon) and as skirmishers. It is often desirable thus to form 
the platoon or company in a column of short deployed lines. A 
column of squad or section wedges or diagonals may be similarly 
formed by substituting the appropriate signal for as skirmishers. 

Conversely, to deploy only the leading squad, section, or pla- 
toon of a larger body, the remainder continuing in column of 
squads: signal squad {section, platoon), followed by as skir- 
mishers (or wedge, or diagonal). This is often useful in order 

183345*'— 20 4 
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to form an advance guard in attack formation when approach- 
ing a crowd. 

47. Outside of the matters already mentioned, and the specific 
instruction to be given in officers' and noncommissioned officers' 
schools, the ordinary system of drill and training in use for all 
troops will adequately take care of the needs of riot service. 
Special attention should, however, be paid to certain phases, 
particularly in the case of National Guard troops. Foremost of 
these is physical training. It must be remembered that a suni- 
mons to riot duty may come at any time, almost without warn- 
ing; that the first part of such a tour of duty is almost certain 
to be exhausting, and that the men, many of them from clerical, 
indoor jobs, can have no preliminary hardening in camp. It is 
often three or four days before the normal routine of reliefs 
can be fully established, and meanwhile the men may be called 
on to serve for long hours, regardless of weather, with little 
sleep, uncertain food supplies, and In the face of constant 
danger. The wise regimental or company commander h£is, 
through his medical officers, kept careful watch over the physi- 
cal condition of his men; he has eliminated the unfit, or de- 
tailed them for limited service only; and he has toughened all 
those who are qualified physically to go into the fighting line 
by giving them all the athletics, route marches, skirmish runs, 
bayonet drills, and active outdoor work of other kinds that he 
and they can possibly find time for. Emergency service of any 
kind is likely to prove a great physical strain for the average 
civilian; and it is the duty of his officers, first, to see that he 
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is not actually organically unfitted for such service; and, 
second, to give him every opportunity to harden himself and 
keep in good condition, and to see to it that he avails himself 
properly of such opportunitiea 

48, The importance in relation to riot duty of carrying out 
to the full the prescribed training in rifle shooting is mani- 
fest. A man who has never fired a service rifie should never, 
under any circumstances, be sent out with one on riot duty; 
if he is, he is a perpetual menace to civilians, to his comrades, 
and to himself. He may have been taught the mechanism in 
the armory, but if his natural nervousness on duty is intensified 
by the feeling that he is carrying a weapon the iwtentialities 
of which he does not know from personal experience, there is 
no telling what he may do. The conditions of street fighting 
make the discharge of a high-powered rifie far more dangerous 
than in open country. Furthermore, these conditions place a 
special premium on accurate marksmanship ; a volley is seldom 
ordered, but it may at any time be necessary to pick off a 
sniper or an armed ringleader. To do this, a rifleman must 
be able to hit exactly what he aims at and, above all, to do it 
at close ranges. A man who has never fired at a target less 
than 200 yards distant will find his rifie doing strange things 
when he aims at a sniper on a roof 50 yards away, particularly 
if he does it in a hurry with battle sight. If, on the other hand, 
the troops are equipped with "guard" ammunition, their fire 
is more than likely to fall short if they have not been taught 
and trained to make the necessary corrections. A distance of 
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100 yards, with ordinary ** guard " ammunition, requires an 
elevation of about 400 yards; a 200-yard distance needs 600 
elevation, and 300 yards a full 800. The rifle training in all its 
branches should be carried out with an eye to possible riot 
service, and the same is true of training in pistol shooting. 
Troops fortunate enough to be equipped with riot guns (shot- 
guns) should have special practice in their use. 

49. Throughout the entire program of training, preparation 
for the service of military protection should be adequately 
cared for, less by special exercises and drills than by keeping in 
mind the peculiar requirements of this kind of duty, and adapt- 
ing the usual exercises thereto. Not only will such a process fit 
the troops for an emergency, if it ever arises, but it will ma- 
terially stimulate their interest and enthusiasm in the routine 
of their work, particularly if the competitive element be added. 
For example, the rapid loading of troops on trucks, and their 
rapid detrainment and deployment, are matters of great im- 
portance in connection with riot duty. The effect on a crowd of 
a big truck coming up, bristling with armed men, who straight- 
way leap down into formation for instant action, is thoroughly 
demoralizing; but all its potential influence is lost if the men 
detrain slowly or delay in assuming their iwsitions. Entrain- 
ment and detrainment with trucks can profltably be made the 
basis for frequent drills, with races between units working on 
trucks placed side by side. A well-trained platoon of four 
squads ought to be able to entrain on the truck, or to detrain 
from it and form skirmish line, in under 30 seconds. This sug- 
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gestion indicates but one of the many ways in which the drill 
schedule can be adapted to the special needs of riot duty ; if the 
commanding officer really understands those needs, he will have 
little difficulty in devising ways to prepare for them. 

50. There should, of course, be special preparation for the 
service of military protection in schools for officers and non- 
commissioned officers. It is a mistake to expect the latter to 
make a very extended study of the subject, particularly at the 
outset ; officers should limit the preparatory work in noncom- 
missioned officers' School to those matters with which the^ 
enlisted personnel is directly concerned. If an attempt is 
made to go far beyond this, at least until the fundamentals 
have been thoroughly mastered, the result will be simply con- 
fusion and discouragement. Officers, on the other hand, in 
view of the possibility that any one of them may suddenly find 
himself in a position of virtually independent command, should 
make a careful study of the tactical and legal principles under- 
lying the service of military protection, as outlined herein, 
and of the local conditions affecting such service in the regions 
in which action seems reasonably likely. A competent and well- 
informed police officer can often give much useful information at 
an officers' school. Officers stationed in or near large cities 
can learn many things of value from city officials, social inves- 
tigators, fire-department heads, and others who are peculiarly 
intimate with those conditions which, in any city, will deter- 
mine the special features of its disturbances. Practice in 
sketching and map making, with special reference to city condi- 
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tions, is of considerable importance; there is at least one in- 
stance on record where several lives would have been saved, 
and a riotous mob promptly dispersed, if the reconnoitering 
officer had known how to draw a map showing correctly a rail- 
road cutting. Above all, the instruction of officers as to the 
main legal principles involved in riot duty should be carefully 
supplemented by precise instruction as to the laws of the 
locality in which the unit is most likely to serve. 

51. One phase of the training of officers has been so well set 
forth by Gen. Babcock ("Manual for the Use of Troops in Aid 
of the Civil Authorities") that his words are here quoted 
verbatim : " Officers should bear in mind tljat the familiar street 
sights of their everyday life furnish ample opportunities for 
their njilitary instruction. How traffic should be controlled ; how 
crowds should be handled; how buildings or barricades should 
be guarded or attacked; how troops should be camped, sup- 
plied, and cared for; these and other kindred questions are 
continually before their eyes for study and observation. The 
terrain is ready at hand, and crowds of people and congestion 
of traffic are not uncommon. Hence, officers should avail them- 
selves of these valuable opportunities and treat them as problems 
for solution." 



IV. PREPARATION— EQUIPMENT— INFORMATION. 

52. As in drill and training, so in the matter of equipment it 
is possible to make valuable preparation for the special de- 
mands of the service of military protection, without any neces- 
sity for departing far from the ordinarily prescribed rules. 
While it is true that the equipment is limited by what is avail- 
able at the moment and actually issued, it is also true that a 
commanding officer who knows precisely what he wants, and 
why he wants it, is likely, within reason, to get it. It can not 
be said too strongly that the time to prepare all necessary 
equipment is long before trouble begins; when troops are 
ordered for duty every article they need should be instantly 
available. This is particularly true of National Guard troops, 
and much of what is here said regarding equipment applies 
almost solely to them, as troops of the Army are far more 
likely to have their full equipment constantly in shape for 
immediate action. Even in the Army, however, a failure to 
understand the conditions of riot service has frequently re- 
sulted in inadequacies of equipment when a sudden summons 
to duty has come. 

53. The first question is, of course, that of arms. Military 
protection is essentially an infantryman's work ; cavalry, though 

55 
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under some conditions of the greatest value, are almost help- 
less unless supported by infantry ; and artillery seldom get any 
chance to act as such at all. It used to be maintained that, 
for all purposes, the infantryman's sole weapon was the rifle 
with bayonet, but the World War has effectually dispelled that 
illusion. The rifle remains, however, the basic weapon for 
infantry, and for troops of other arms fighting on foot; and it 
is the weapon with which most of the battles in riot service will 
naturally be fought For this service the rifle ha^ certain 
manifest advantages, and certain equally clear drawbacks. It 
has, particularly with bayonet fixed, an immense moral influ- 
ence ; it is the accepted mark of the soldier, sharing this proud 
position with no other arm. At long range it has killing power 
enough to dispose of almost any mob that ever was formed ; at 
close quarters, if skillfully and, above all, offensively handled, 
It has great potentialities in both the bayonet and the butt 
On the other hand, its killing power is so great, and its range 
so extensive, that its use as a firearm against crowds is gener- 
ally prevented by local conditions, and its moral influence Is 
greatly diminished by the general belief of the crowd that the 
order to fire will not be given. Finally, when used as a club, 
the rifle is unwieldy. 

54. These distadvantages do not prevent the rifle with bayonet 
from being the basic weapon for troops on riot duty; but they 
do suggest limitations as to its use and the necessity for sup- 
plementing it with other artns. The objection to its use as a 
firearm in city disturbances, except in the hands of sharp- 
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shooters, is largely overcome by the use of "guard" ammuni- 
tion, which is generally available for both National Guard and 
Army units. A plentiful supply of this short-range, light-projec- 
tile ammunition should always be kept on hand. Even with 
" guard " ammunition, riot guns with short barrels are of great 
value, on account of their limited carrying power and wide dis- 
persion, and the fact that shells loaded with different sizes of 
shot can be used. The sawed-off shotgun came into prominence 
as a military weai)on in the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and it is by all odds the best firearm for riot duty. The pump- 
gon type Is, on the whole, the most serviceable, the automatic 
being too liable to accidental discharge in the hands of excited 
and not' always experienced troops. The barrel should be cut 
down to about 23 inches. The 12-gauge shell loaded with No. 
1 shot is particularly effective and is not excessively dangerous ; 
bnckshot, however, may also be used. The sawed-off shotgun is 
useful only for its fire power at close quarters; for sharp- 
shooters it is far less effective than the rifle, and thus should 
supplement the rifle but by no means supersede it. 

55. Most of the work of quelling riots has actually, of course, 
been done by police with riot sticks. There can be no question 
that, considered simply as a weapon, the riot stick, supported 
by the necessary reserve fire power, is the ideal arm for riot 
duty. There is no possible element of bluff about it, nothing 
that makes a commanding officer hesitate to order its use. It 
is the very incarnation of the offensive spirit. There is, how- 
ever, this great objection to its employment by troops ; it is not 
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regarded as a military weapon. This does not matter in the 
least, so far as the troops themselves are concerned, but it 
vitally affects the influence their appearance has on the crowd. 
It is quite possible that if disorderly persons once become fairly 
accustomed to the limited use of riot sticks by troops, it will be 
feasible some years hence to arm whole commands thus without in 
any way detracting from their prestige. At present, however, the 
use of the riot stick must be confined to men on special duty, 
such as military police and motor patrols. A squad or so of men 
armed with riot sticks operating with each company presents 
many tactical possibilities. Riot sticks for military purposes 
should not be the short, heavy clubs used by many police forces, 
which are almost useless for thrusting purposes, and give a 
short reach, but should be straight, round sticks of oak or other 
hardwood, approximately 30 inches long and an inch and a 
quarter in diameter. A hole should be bored 10 inches from 
one end, and through this should be run a stout thong forming 
a loop some 16 inches long. In use, this loop should never be 
twisted round the wrist but round the hand just at the base 
of the fingers, passing between the thumb and the first fiinger. 
This makes possible either a long or short grip of the riot stick, 
in the first case both strands of the thong being twisted round 
the thumb after the hand has been inserted in the loop, and 
in the other the strands both passing again round the whole 
hand, exclusive of the thumb. In the long grip, the riot stick 
is grasped at its extreme end ; in the short one it is seized close 
to the hole through which the thong passes. Handbooks of 
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singlestick exercise will suggest excellent methods for training 
and competitions with the riot stick. 

56. The present scheme of organization for the infantry 
platoon suggests a basis for the distribution of the three arms : 
rifles, shotguns, and riot sticks. In a platoon of 58 enlisted men 
there are provided 17 riflemen, 15 automatic-rifle men, 12 hand 
bombers, 9 rifle grenadiers, and 4 runners, with 1 sergeant as 
assistant to the platoon commander. For riot duty the auto- 
matic rifles may well be dispensed with; they are worse than 
useless unless the order to flre is given, and then they are far 
too dangerous. Even in the worst emergencies a single machine 
gmi is quite adequate for the work, as the extreme mobility 
of the automatic rifle over broken ground is seldom or never 
needed on riot service. The automatic-rifle men may then be 
anned with rifles. The rifle grenadiers may be converted into 
a shotgun group, and the hand bombers armed with riot sticks, 
for rifle grenades and bombs, if used at all, would be at the 
direction of the commanding officer only and would be of little 
or no use to companies in the field. This arrangement would 
give, as a basis for riot-duty organization, 32 riflemen, 9 shotgun 
men, and 12 men armed with riot sticks, the runners retaining 
their usual duties. They, as well as the riot-stick men, should 
tf possible carry pistols for purposes of self-defense. Such a 
distribution of arms would make full use of whatever training 
the men had had in working as combat groups. 

57. In many National Guard units considerable difficulty is 
experienced in making the men keep their arms constantly in 
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good condition. Here, again, the possibility of active service, if 
kept constantly in mind, will act as a great stimulus to doing 
work which otherwise would appear distasteful. Frequent in- 
spections should be made to insure that, on a sudden call, valu- 
able time will not be consumed in cleaning the rifles for service. 
If a man can be made to understand that his life may depend 
on his having his rifle free from rust, the heavy oil carefully 
cleaned out, and the bolt and chamber in condition to minimize 
the danger of a jam, he will keep his piece clean. A careful 
check should at all times be kept on the reserve ammunition 
supply, with, if possible, 100 rounds per man — ^50 service and 50 
" guard "-^always available and ready for instant issue. When- 
ever any of this ammunition is issued the amount received 
by each man should be carefully noted, and he should be lield 
strictly accountable for it, with frequent inspections during the 
tour of duty. This practice will not only save ammunition but, 
which is vastly more important, check any tendency to desultory 
and unauthorized firing. The supply of pistol ammunition and 
also of shotgun shells, if shotguns are used, should be main- 
tained at the rate of 100 rounds for each man thus armed, 

58. The great reserve weapon for the service of military pro- 
tection is, of course, the machine gun. Its enormous moral In- 
fluence is limited only by the fact that crowds and mobs seldom 
believe it will actually be used. No riot can exist in the face of 
a machine gun, adequately supported by infantry, if it once real- 
izes that fire is going to open. Machine guns have often been 
used in street fighting in European cities, and with terrible ef- 
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lectiveness, in American city riots machine-gun fire has seldom, 
if ever, been employed. This makes the machine gun essentially 
the weapon of the reserve, its presence there doubling and treb- 
ling the potential strength of the firstyline troops. It is desir- 
able that any military force entering on a tour of riot duty 
should have at least one machine gun available, with not less 
than 5,000 rounds of ammunition per gun. 

59. Much has been said regarding the possible use of bombs, 
hand and, rifle grenades, and explosives generally, in the serv- 
ice of military protection; but the conditions of this service 
are such that the only possible use for weapons of this tjrpe 
is in the attack of buildings or barricades. If a strong barri- 
cade has been thrown up, in such a position that it can not be 
enfiladed or fired on from commanding roofs, a grenade or 
two, accurately aimed, will do the business promptly. High- 
angle fire is also sometimes needed to dislodge armed rioters 
from housetops or windows whence they are able to fire on the 
troops. A very small number of bombers or grenadiers in 
any command is quite sufficient for all possible demands of 
this kind ; but it is very important that these few specialists 
should be exceedingly well trained and that their equipment 
should be at all times available. The same thing is true of 
Bien trained in the use of high explosives : only a few of them 
are needed in any command, but the time may come when 
these few may be needed badly to destroy a building, blow up 
a barricade or obstruction, or otherwise to facilitate the ac- 
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tion of the infantry. At least one officer in every battalion 
should be something of an expert in the use of explosives. 

60. The recent development of subsidiary infantry weapons 
has rendered obsolete the old rule that an attack on a fortified 
building is essentially an artillery problem. Artillery as sudi 
now has no real place whatsoever in the tactics of riot duty. 
If a house or other strong position occupied by rioters is to be 
demolished, it can best be ^one by the Stokes mortar, for high* 
angle fire is of the utmost Importance in such an pperation 
For this reason the light mortar should under no circumstances 
be neglected as a weapon for riot duty. Owing to the destrao 
tive nature of the projectile, the mortar can not be used, exo^ 
against a completely isolated building in open country, unlea 
it is handled by officers and enlisted men trained to make tbt 
most of its great potential accuracy. 

61. One danger in the matter of arms which National Guantf 
commanders must do their utmost to eliminate is the tendency 
of some soldiers to carry weapons other than those issued U 
them. Unauthorized revolvers turn up strangely among Nt« 
tional Guardsmen on duty and are a prolific source of acd* 
dents. It is a truism that a cheap revolver is twice as dange^ 
our to the man who carries it as it is to an:^body else. Not 
only are unauthorized weapons pretty sure to cause accidentia 
but their presence is a constant inducement to disobediesea 
Strict orders should be issued covering this point, and the puv 
ishment for proved disobedience should be such as to make 
repetition of the offense most improbable. 
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62. As regards clothing and personal equipment, the main 
thing is to have it always ready for instant use. Troops of the 
Army naturally do not often have trouble in this respect, but 
experience has shown that the initial effectiveness of National 
Guard units is often seriously impaired by delays and uncer- 
tainties as to equipment. Uniforms should always be kept in 
the armory, if possible in Individual lockers. Arrangements 
should be carefully made to have the reserve equipment for 
each unit instantly available ; nothing is more demoralizing than 
to have men report for duty only to find the company supply 
room locked up and the supply sergeant with the key out of 
reach of the telephone. The most frequent and the most seri- 
ous difficulty is in the matter of shoes and socks. If shoes 
are Issued, no amount of orders will prevent some of the men 
from wearing them at unauthorized times and then failing to 
have them on hand and in good condition when the emergency 
comes. The best way is to have each pair of shoes carefully 
fitted and tagged, \^dth a pair of good wool socks stuffed into 
the toes, and kept in the company supply room ready for im- 
mediate issue. The shoes can be worn occasionally for drill, if 
it Js thought necessary to "break them in," but Army shoes 
need little " breaking in " if they have been properly fitted and 
are worn with the right kind of socks. Any failure to make 
adequate provision in the matter of shoes is certain to prove 
costly in riot service, for the reason that the men hdve no 
chance to accustom their feet gradually to the rigors of such 
a tour of duty. 
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63. The equipment to be actually worn or carried by each man 
ordered out on the service of military protection depends, of 
course, on conditions at the time. It should be remembered, 
however, that troops thus ordered out are likely to have to fight 
before they can seek quarters or even unsling their packs, and 
that in the beginning of the tour of duty they stand an excel- 
lent chance of being out all night, no matter what the tempera-: 
ture or the weather. In other words, the commanding officer 
should aim to send his men out with the minimum of heavy 
equipment, but with overcoats or raincoats if there appears the 
slightest possibility of their getting cold or wet. Trucks can be 
used to transport the heavier part of the equipment. Before 
mobilization fairly gets under way, the commanding office 
should issue a written order specifying just what equipment iS' 
to be worn or carried, and what is to go with the troops by 
truck or in baggage cars. Several forms of this order, to meet 
varying possible conditions may well be prepared in advance^ 
so as to be posted when the first men begin to assemble at the 
armory. This order should specify what part of the equipment 
of each unit is to go along with the troops — field desks, field 
kitchens, tools, ammunition, etc. If an emergency ration is to 
be issued to the men before leaving the armory, the order should 
so state, indicating where, when, and to whom the supply ser- 
geants should report to receive this ration. The careful prep- 
aration in advance of isuch orders may save much time and con- 
fusion. 
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64. Experience with National Guard troops in State service 
lias sliown that constant difficulty arises over the loss or 
damage of privately owned clothing or equipment on duty. In 
general enlisted men should wear no clothing other than under- 
clothes and carry no equipment except toilet articles which is 
not Grovernment property. If, owing to incomplete issues, pri- 
vately owned clothing or other personal equipment has to he 
used, a memorandum of such property should he made, with its 
condition at the beginning of the tour noted thereon. This will 
both support any proper claims for reimbursement for damage 
actually caused in line of duty and will prevent claims for 
damage to property which was actually in a damaged condition 
before the tour began. It is clearly the duty of the State to see 
that its troops are properly and fully equipped; the men gen- 
erally sacrifice quite enough on any tour of duty without being 
compelled in addition to ruin their shoes or other articles of 
clothing. Some things of their own, however, such as under- 
clothes and toilet necessities, the men must provide; and here 
the officers can accomplish much by the exercise of a little fore- 
sight. When a sudden call is issued some men will report with 
bulging suitcases and others with nothing at all. To prevent 
this discrepancy and to insure that each man will have all that 
he actually needs, and no more, a list of the essential personal 
equipment should be made out, and a copy issued to each en- 
listed man. A rapid inspection will then show whether a man 
has reported for duty without a toothbrush or with a lot of 
unnecessary clothing. 

183345''— 20 5 
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65. Steel helmets form an exceedingly useful part of riot 
equipment for all troops. They furnish valuable protection 
against stones and other missiles; they are very much more 
comfortable than hats in a hard rain, and their moral effect on 
a disorderly crowd is not inconsiderable. Soldiers wearing 
steel helmets generally look as though they meant business, and, 
as has already been pointed out, this matter of appearance is of 
prime importance in a battle which it is hoped to win by moral 
force. Any soldier tends to become what he looks, and helmets 
have an appreciable effect on the morale of the men who wear 
them. It should be remembered, however, that they also have 
a physical effect on their necks; troops should have had some 
experience in wearing steel helmets before being sent out with 
them for possibly long periods without relief. 

66. In addition to the arms and equipment to be issued to 
the men individually, there i^ a considerable amount of equip- 
ment needed for the service of military protection which each 
unit should maintain for its collective use. On riot or emer- 
gency duty subdivisions of larger units, such as companies or 
battalions, are very likely to be called upon to act independ- 
ently or in semidetached positions ; they should, therefore, aim 
to make themselves absolutely self-sustaining in the field as 
to both equipment and personnel. Every company is likely to 
have a dozen or more rough-and-ready experts, such as cooks, 
telegraph operators and linemen, automobile mechanics, bakers, 
machinists, and so on. It is the business of the company com- 
mander to know all about these men, and to have in reserve 
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the tools and supplies they will need in order to do their work. 
Above all, he should be fully prepared to take care of his men, 
at any time and under almost any conceivable conditions, in 
the matter of mess. The problem of messing troops during the 
first two or three days of a tour of riot duty is one of the most 
Complex, as it is unquestionably one of the most important, 
connected with the whole subject. In a prolonged tour a system 
more or less closely in accord with Army regulations and prac- 
tice is sure to work itself out after the first few days, and 
normally the civilian authorities can be counted on to cooperate 
in this respect most helpfully; it is the first few meals that 
test the unit commander's real ability. If he waits for the 
order for active service before making his detailed prepara- 
tions his men are likely to go hungry. Local conditions vary 
80 widely that it is not possible to lay down any general rules 
as to how this preparation should be made ; it may vary all the 
way from box lunches or meals arranged for at restaurants — 
both bad methods, but sometimes the only possible ones — ^to 
rations well cooked in company or regimental kitchens. The 
point to remember is that the company commander is always 
responsible for seeing that his men are fed ; he can not shift the 
blame to anyone else if they have to go without their rations. 
If he is wise, therefore, he will keep always on hand an item- 
ized list of groceries and supplies required to give his men a 
couple of days* emergency rations, and will know exactly where 
he can secure these supplies at any time, day or night. 

67. As regards miscellaneous equipment, the conditions of riot 
duty do not make demands materially different from those of an 
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encampment or any other ordinary tour of duty. The thing to 
remember is that whatever equipment is wanted must be at all 
times ready for instant use; there is likely to be little oppor- 
tunity to assemble it once the order to take4;he field has been 
issued. It is, of course, absolutely essential that the medical 
supplies and first-aid packets should be always available. If 
not enough cots or bed sacks are on hand, the commanding offi- 
cer should know just where he can put his hand on plenty of 
additional ones. National Guard units are prone to enter on a 
tour of duty with an inadequate supply of administrative forms. 
Each company field desk should be fully stocked and ready to 
move with the troops. Among the most necessary forms the 
following may be enumerated: Morning report, sick report, 
guard reportj duty roster, ration return, individual clothing slip, 
order blank, message blank, pay roll, charge sheet, requisition 
for clothing, requisition (property), memorandum receipt. State 
transportation order. The field desk should also contain plenty 
of blank paper and carbon paper, and should be accompanied 
by a portable typewriter. If the company commander has been 
wise in his selection of a company clerk, this phase of riot duty 
will cause him little worry. 

68. In regimental units the adequate preparation of the 
Headquarters Company for the service of military protection 
involves careful planning and much hard work. Among the 
most important functions of this unit on riot duty are the main- 
tenance of communications and emergency repair work. A 
mob*s first act is almost always the destruction of property es- 
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sential to the community, and, as a rule, also to the military. 
It is fond of cutting telegraph and telephone wires, wrecking 
power stations, tearing up or obstructing railroad and street car 
tracks, cutting off the water or gas supply, and a dozen other 
tilings of like nature. The men of the Headquarters Company 
must be trained and equipped to repair such damage whenever 
it affects the safety or welfare of the troops. Above all, they 
must be prepared to keep telephone and telegraph communica- 
•tion open, and to facilitate the transportation of troops by re- 
pairing tracks and motor cars that may be damaged. They 
must be prepared to establish a fully equipped headquarters, 
with telephone and possibly telegraph communication, wherever 
the commanding officer may direct, whether in a tent or a 
building. The necessary material equipment for such work 
must be always available; and every man of the headquarters 
detail, including liaison, intelligence, telephone, and clerical de- 
tachments, must be thoroughly familiar with his work and able 
to go about it without hesitation or asking needless questions. 

69. The enormous importance in riot duty of the kindred serv- 
ices of intelligence anl liaison has been quite generally over- 
looked. Neither of them can be extemporized at a moment's 
notice ; both demand careful preparation and l)uilding up. The 
conditions of riot service make it peculiarly hard for a com- 
manding officer to get accurate information ; he gets, indeed, far 
more news than he wants, but most of it is utterly unreliable, 
and based largely on hysteria or prejudice. In the same way 
the character of riot tactics makes it very difficult for unit com- 
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manders to keep in close touch with their subordinates, with 
each other,. or with their superiors. Much of the actual fight- 
ing is done at night, and in a city where disorder has made 
alarming progress there may be three or four battles in progress 
at the same time. One has only to read the detailed account 
of the famous draft riots in New York City in 1863, as told by 
J. T. Headley in his " Sketches of the Great Riots," to realize 
how acute the problem of securing accurate intelligence and 
maintaining adequate liaison can become. 

70. In order to handle the intelligence service successfully, it 
is necessary for each commanding officer to build up a detach- 
ment, under a thoroughly competent officer, specially trained 
for this work. Their training will serve a double purpose : it 
will not only fit them for service in time of action, but it will 
keep the commanding officer constantly informed as to what is 
going on throughout the field in which he is reasonably likely 
to serve. A commanding officer who does not know with con- 
siderable accuracy what is happening at all times in his dis- 
trict is sure, sooner or later, to commit the unpardonable 
blunder of being caught by surprise. He should at all times 
keep himself informed as to local conditions, particularly as 
regards unemployment, food and fuel shortage, labor unrest, 
the presence in the community of undesirable agitators and 
suspects, and activities below the surface inimical to the Gov- 
ernment. The men detailed for intelligence service should keep 
in close touch with the civil authorities — State, county, and 
municipal— and with the representatives of the Federal Depart- 
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meat of Justice. The commanding officer must always remem- 
ber that a proclamation of martial law may require him to 
exercise the functions of many of these local officials, in which 
case he will need every scrap of authentic information he can 
get hold of. 

71. In this connection every commanding officer should pro- 
vide himself with good maps of such localities as are likely 
scenes of activity for his command and should see that his 
subordinates are familiar with them. State forces, for example, 
should have large maps of their entire State and detail maps 
of the larger cities and of districts embracing mines and other 
possible danger spots. Troops stationed in or near large cities 
will do well to have city maps with important points marked 
in dear relief. Among these points may be mentioned armories, 
arsenals, railroad stations, freight yards, car barns, public 
buildings, police stations, fire houses, large warehouses, gasome- 
ters, reservoirs, bridges, i>ower houses, and points where ex- 
plosives are stored. Furthermore, all officers should have cloth- 
mounted city maps of uniform scale, marked in squares, so that 
locations can be accurately designated by coordinates. It is far 
easier and safer to direct an officer to report at BF-9 than to 
tell him to go to the comer of Twentieth Street and Seventh 
Avenue. The preparation in advance of adequate maps will 
greatly facilitate the work of securing and transmitting intelli- 
gence during a tour of riot duty. 

72. If the intelligence service is adequately maintained during 
periods of quiet, it will readily adjust itself to the conditions 
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which arise when the troops are ordered out. The officer in 
charge will devote himself exclusively to collecting, verifying, 
and reporting information. His detachment, with some of the 
men working .in civilian clothes, will be familiar with the chan- 
nels through which trustworthy information may be obtained. 
All patrols will be instructed to report information to him. He 
will be well enough informed and sufficiently experienced to be 
able to sift the reports that come in, estimating their probable 
truth and importance. He ought to be always in a position to 
answer promptly and accurately any reasonable question Hie 
commanding officer may ask him with regard to local conditions, 
the general disposition of the riotous or disorderly elements, 
and the location and activities of all troops, police, and allied 
forces^. The main function of the officer in charge of Intelli- 
gence service during a period of active riot duty is to know 
each question his chief is going to ask half an hour before it 
has even formulated itself in the commanding officer's mind, 
so as to be ready with the right answer the moment the ques- 
tion actually comea. 

73. Conditions vary so widely that it Is not advisable to i 
formulate rules for the organization and training of the intelli- 
gence section of any command in its special relation to militai^ 
protection. A few general principles, however, should be in-' 
sisted on. The intelligence service must be organized and in 
operation before trouble begins if it is to function properly when 
it is most needed. It must be under the direction of an officer 
with genuine enthusiasm for this kind of work. It must have 
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an enlisted personnel specially detailed to it, made up of intelli- 
gent and level-headed men ; the number may be small, but the 
quality must be high. It must have facilities for keeping in 
touch with the civil authorities, particularly with the police 
and with the Federal agents of the Department of Justice, with 
the newspapers, and with any other agencies from which useful 
information is likely to be forthcoming. It must be trained alike 
to avoid overcredulity and to let no information of real impor- 
tance escape its attention; the intelligence officer who believes 
every wildcat rumor is only one degree more useful than the 
one who fails to discover a riot brewing under his very nose. 
Above all, the sfpecial intelligence detail must at all times have 
back of it the support and cooperation of the whole body of 
troops. Every officer and enlisted man must understand the 
urgent necessity for reporting information promptly and accu- 
rately and must be instructed in the preparation of field mes- 
sages. Only when the entire command has fully learned to 
cooperate with the intelligence officer and his detail can the 
work be properly done. 

74. When troops are ordered to a locality with which they are 
unfamiliar, an efficient intelligence service is more completely 
j^Judispensable than at any other time. Only a few hours may 
be available in which to secure the necessary information. 
Some facts the commanding officer, through direct commu- 
nication either with the local authorities or with the offi- 
cials through whom the order to move has been received is 
sure to ascertain for himself; but the intelligence officer 
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should remove from his chief's shoulders the burden of securing 
detailed information. He should, first of all, get hold of the 
necessary maps ; if he can not possibly secure them before the 
troops entrain, he should arrange to have them delivered to him 
immediately on arrivaL He should find out where troops can 
be quartered and where they can get food. He should know 
something of the history of the disturbances which have led to 
the call for military aid. If the command has any considerable 
distance to go by train, he should arrange to have telegrams 
sent to him at stations along the route, summarizing the latest 
developments. If he can, he should find out something about 
the personal characteristics of the local officials with whom the 
troops will have to cooperata In State forces a capable intelli- 
gence officer should manage to have a good deal of this infor- 
mation already in his files; and if, when an unexpected order 
to proceed at once to Blankville arrives, the intelligence officer 
promptly takes from his files a map of Blankville and a memo- 
randum of useful information regarding conditions there his 
chief will have good reason to be duly thankful. 

75. As in war, so in military protection, it is safe to assume 
that the enemy is fully aware of the value of securing informa- 
tion and has taken measures with that end in view. Potential 
and perhaps actual spies exist in almost every military force, 
and particularly in National Guard units. Those elements 
which are always looking for opportunities to disturb the peace 
generaly have a few of their men enlisted in the State forces for 
the purpose of transmitting news from the inside as to what is 
going on. Occasionally such men can be caught, but it is never 
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safe to assume that they have all been eliminated. There is 
only one safeguard — ^never to permit any information that be- 
trays weakness to get beyond the officers. As a rule, if the 
troops are ready for prompt and effective action, a spy or two 
in their midst is an actual ally ; reiwrts of their strength will 
discourage and often prevent violent action. All written orders 
and all verbal orders, so far as possible, should be framed with 
the realization that their essential contents are likely soon to 
reach the enemy, and provision should be made accordingly. 
If the commanding officer is sure he can rely on his officers and 
noncommissioned officers, and uses reasonable judgment in so 
framing his published orders as to conceal any weakness of 
which he may himself be aware, he has little to fear from spies 
among the enlisted men. As for ordinary spies working from 
the outside, an adequate guard system is likely to discount their 
activities to a minimum of effectiveness. 

76. The service of liaison in military protection is closely 
allied to that of information. Its main difficulty arises from the 
fact that so much of the work must be done at night, with units 
often scattered over a considerable territory. Runners, some 
of them in civilian clothes, with badges unmistakably identify- 
ing them, and some of them with motor cycles, supply the best 
weans for keeping units in touch with one another and with 
their superior officers. The average private is not capable of 
delivering a message accurately unless he has had special train- 
ing, and it is worth while to devote a good deal of time and 
trouble to teaching the runners this phase of their work. 



V. MOBILIZATION— TRANSPORTATION. 

77. For the Army the problem of mobilization in connectioo 
with the service of military protection practically does not 
exist ; the units are at all times assembled to a sufficient degree! 
to be able to take the field at almost any moment. For State 
forces, on the other hand, mobilization is one of the most im- 
portant and the most difficult questions for consideratioo. 
Crowds develop into mobs so rapidly, and so much valuable 
time is frequently wasted through official hesitation, that tie 
difference of an hour or so in rapidity of mobilization may 
involve a difference in results to be measured in hundreds <rf 
thousands of dollars, and perhaps in scores of lives. No one 
feature of riot duty, as it affects State troops, is more vitally 
important than a thoroughly effective system of mobilization. 
Without it even the best-trained troops are likely to be unable 
to prevent serious mischief ; with it a force in other respects by 
no means ideally fitted for the task can, by the mere prompt- 
ness of its appearance, frequently handle with ease a situation 
of alarming character and extent. 

78. The rapid mobilization of any military force not actually 
living in barracks or camp involves two main duties : the trans- 
mission of the necessary orders and the transportation of tie 
men to the point of assembly. These two tasks, while oceasion- 
ally proceeding together, are normally separate. It is common 
for one or the other of them, generally the second, to be more or 
less completely overlooked; many National Guard units which 
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have evolved adequate systems of notification leave the trans- 
portation of the men largely to chance. If the danger of a 
breakdown Is to be avoided, both phases of mobilization must 
have careful attention. Both are absolutely dependent on thor- 
oagli preparation, and particularly on the constant attention of 
officers and noncommissioned officers to the correctness of the 
roster and the completeness of the information therein con- 
tained. The personnel of State military units Inevitably is sub- 
ject to many changes : men are discharged and new men enlist ; 
men are absa[it on furlough or sick ; business or home addresses 
are altered, or telephone numbers are changed. Unless the rec- 
ord of these things is always kept up to date and accurate, there 
is going to be trouble when the order to mobilize is issued. The 
usual routine of weekly drills, with records of all furloughs, 
and with morning reports and sick reports properly x)osted, be- 
comes of special importance in this connection. A company 
commander and his first sergeant should at all times know 
exactly what men are available, where they work and where 
they live, what men are sick or out of town, and, in the case of 
automobile owners, whose cars are laid up for repairs or other- 
wise out of commission. 

79. The quickest and most effective system of transmitting 
the order for mobilization Is by the telephone. In using It 
certain principles must be kept in mind. No man, and particu- 
larly no officer, must be called on to telephone to more than 
a few men ; the object should be to distribute the work so that 
as many men as possible are set to work telephoning with the 
minimum of delay. There must be no break In the chain of 
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communication ; if any man can not be reached, and the normal 
schedule calls for him to transmit the order further along, 
his alternates in that capacity must be clearly indicated. 
Groups must be concentrated so far as possible by telephone 
exchanges ; a man can work twice as fast if he and all the men 
he has to reach go through only a single exchange station. It 
must be clearly recognized that notification at night is a vei? 
different matter from notification during business hours; tlic 
latter is less frequently needed, and is on the whole very much 
easier. So far as may be practicable, the men should be 
grouped with both day and night notification in mind. 

80. The most effective basis for the notification and mobiliza- 
tion system is a printed or mimeographed roster for each com- 
pany, the company being the normal basic unit for mobilizationL 
A copy of this roster should be in the hands of every officer 
and enlisted man of the company. Corrections may be made 
by periodical bulletins, or in company orders, and the noncom- 
missioned ofiicers should be made responsible for seeing tt^at 
these corections are duly made on the copies of the roster. The 
information given should be simply the following: 



No. 


Name. 


Rank. 


Address (home and 
business). 


TelepboM 
(home and 
business). 


1 


Smith, John A... 
Brown, Robert... 


Captain.. 


97 Hillside Avenue. . . . 

162 Main Street 

88 Green Street 

746 Upham Building . . 


West 3896. 


2 


First lieutenant. 


Main4fi26. 
South 842a. 
Center 695. 
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The preparation and distribution of such a roster does away 
with the necessity of having a few men do all the work of 
notification, with its attendant ine\:&table delays, and makes 
each officer and enlisted man capable of acting in any capacity 
so far as the transmission of orders is concerned. It inyolves 
some care and effort in making corrections, but this is more 
than compensated for by the increased spirit of unity and 
team play which it creates. It shows each man just where he 
fits into the machinery, and tells him who his comrades are. 
Of course, such information is likely also to find its way into 
the hands ot some for whom it was never intended ; but this 
is not as a rule a very serious drawback. Those actively 
hostile to, the military are pretty sure to know the main facts 
anyway, and the roster gives no information which can be 
effectively used to hamper the action of the troops. 

81. The roster should be supplemented by a carefully worked 
out chart of notification groups, the order spreading out fan- 
wise from the comi)any commander through the lieutenants and 
sergeants. This chart should not be extensively copied for 
distribution, the ofiicers, first sergeant, and company clerk 
alone having copies of it; but each man should have a card 
indicating his exact location in the system. Thus, in the 
specimen company notification chart given herewith,* the card 
issned to Private 1st Glass No. 29 would contain simply the 
following information: 

2—5—29—39, 55, 56. 
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This means that Private 1st Glass No. 29 will receive m 
order to mobilize from Sergeant No. 5, or, if Sergeant Naj 
can not be reached, fron\ the 1st Lieutenant (No. 2). He fl 
transmit the order to Private 1st Class No. 39 and to Privai 
Nos. 55 and 56. If he himself can not be reached, Sergeant kI 
5 will call up Private 1st Class No. 39. , 

The following chart is given merely as a general guide m^ 
an infantry company of 3 officers and 100 enlisted men : ' 



iCapt...< 



2 1stLt.. 



fl4 
6 Sgt. .Alb Corp. —51, 62, 68. 64. 
[29 - ' "• 



Corp. —38 Pvt. 1 CI., 48, 49, 50. 
*« Corp. —51, 62, 68, 64. 
29 Pvt. 1 CI— 39 Pvt. 1. Cl.r55, 66. 

{16 Corp. —67, 68, 69, 60. 
30 Pvt. 1 CI— 40 Pvt. 1 CI., 61, 62, 63. 
31 Pvt. 1 Cl-41 Pvt. 1 CI., 64, 66. 



•I 

fl7 
(32 



Corp. — «6, 67, 68, 69. 
Corp. —70,71,72,73. 
Pvt. 1 Cl-42 Pvt. 1 CI., 74, 76. 



3 2dLt... 



19 Corp. —43 Pvt. 1 CI., 76, 77, 78. 

20 Corp —79,80,81,82. 

33 Pvt: 1 CI— 44 Pvt. 1 CI., 83, 84. 



21 Corp. —86, 86, 87, 88. 
9 Sgt... AM Pvt. 1 CI— 45 Pvt. 1 CI., 80, 90, 91. 
86 Pvt. 1 CI— 46 Pvt. 1 CI., 92, 93. 



UO Sgt 



'• • • ^ < 

I 



22 Corp. —94, 96, 96, 97. 

23 Corp. —98, 99, 100, 101. 
36 Pvt. 1 CI— 47 Pvt. 1 CI., 102, 103. 



4 1st Sgt. 



fll Sgt.— 24 Mech. 
(Supply). 

12 Sgt.— 26 Cook, 26 Cook, 37 Pvt. 1 CI. 
(Mess). 

13 Corp.— 27 Mus., 28 Mus. 
(Clerk). 
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As the men's numbers will normally be those of the muster 
roll, and as they will be grouped on the notification chart 
according to telephone exchanges, or in any other way which 

■ conditions may tsuggest, it follows that there will be no con- 
titaity in the numbers within each group. Thus the first group 
indicated, instead of being made up of Nos. 14, 38, 48, 49, and 

► 50, might equaUy well consist of 33, 46, 71, 89, and 102. It 
is, however, of course desirable to have the noncommissioned 
officers serve as channels for the transmission of orders. The 
first sergeant's group should, as a rule, be kept small, so that 
its members will not be delayed by much telephoning. The 
supply sergeant, in particular, should be- able to report almost 
instantly after receiving his order. Allowing 2 minutes per 
telephone call, it is mathematically possible by this system to 
reach every man in a company of 100 enlisted men in a trifle 
less than 25 minutes; in actual practice each man in such a 
company can be called up — not all of them, of course, will 
be reached on the first call — ^in about 40 minutes. 

82. It must be borne in mind that some States still have 
statutes requiring written notice of the order to mobilize. In 
theory, such an order must have personal service like a court 
summons. In practice, no State would ever conceivably insist 
on so dangerously clumsy a method of calling out its military 
forces, except in cases where there was no need for rapidity 
of action. It has generally been held that laws calling for 
written notice of a mobilization order mean simply that no 
roan can be punished in such States for failure to obey the 
183345°— 20 6 



assembly order unless he receives it in writing. In other words, 
the existence of such a law does not make telephone notifica- 
tion illegal ; it simply prevents the commanding officer from 
authorizing disciplinary action against any man who, lacking 
a written notice, fails to respond. Where State laws provide 
for written notice of a mobilization order, and the urgency is 
such as to render any delay dangerous, the telephone system 
should be used; but each man immediately on reaching the 
armory or other place of assembly should be required to sign 
a copy of the mobilization order — one copy for each company 
will normally be sufficient — and written orders should promptly 
be dispatched to all men failing to report. Of course, if there 
is plenty of time, the written notice can be duly distributed in 
advance. 

83. While the telephone system is by all odds the best one 
for getting State troops together quickly, it must never be the 
sole method available. The telephone service may be tempo- 
rarily out of commission, as the result either/ of accident or of 
malicious design. For example, a fire, earthquake, cyclone, or 
flood would be almost certain to impair or even destroy the 
telephone lines within a greater or smaller area. Every State 
unit must, therefore, work out at least one alternative systeuL 
A dozen men with automobiles can, if properly routed, deliver a 
message at a hundred houses in a remarkably short time ; it all 
depends on how carefully the routes have been laid out in ad- 
vance. In some cities there is a special fire signal known as 
" Militia Call " ; in others, arrangements have been made to 
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have "Assembly " played on certain chimes. Just what method 
will be used depends almost entirely on local conditions; the 
point of Invariable application is that it must be fully provided 
for ahead of time. 

84. The individual soldiers having been ordered to report at 
once, it remains to transport them quickly and safely to the 
point of mobilization. Commonly, they are left to transport 
themselves by street car, or as best they can, which is an ex- 
ceedingly bad arrangement If the street car service breaks 
down, the mobilization is held up indefinitely; if the order 
comes late at night, cars are likely to be few and far between. 
Moreover, men approaching the point of mobilization singly 
and on foot run a not inconsiderable risk, as was vividly shown 
by the adventures of the Sixth Maryland in Baltimore during 
the railroad riots of 1877. The best way to get the men together, 
for certainty, speed, and safety, is by the use of motor cars or 
motor trucks, preferably the latter. Here, again, the exact 
system to be adopted depends largely on local conditions; the 
important thing is to have it carefully worked out in advance. 
If enough of the men own motor cars, car groups can be formed, 
each driver picking up the men assigned to his car. A still 
better system is to have a number of subsidiary mobilization 
tK>ints, say at garages, where arrangements have been made to 
secure trucks at any time. The men meet at these points and 
are brought thence to the armory in large groups by truck. 
Still another system can be evolved through the use of a motor 
reserve made up of car owners or truck owners who, while 
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not enlisted in the State forces, are willing to obligate them- 
selves to transport troops at any time when requested to do 
so by the commanding officer. If the unit is fortunate enough 
to have trucks always at its disposal, it can send them out, 
under guard, to such subsidiary mobilization points as may be 
selected. Whatever system is adopted, its details should not be 
included in printed orders, and each enlisted man should be told 
only So much as he individually needs to know. The reasons for 
this precaution are obvious. 

85. The only way in which a transportation scheme can be 
worked out with thoroughness is by locating the residences of 
all the men of the unit with pushpins on a big map, and then 
working out the system in accordance with the geographical 
groups thus formed. If subsidiary mobilization points are to 
be used, they can be located centrally with relation to each con- 
siderable group of residences thus marked. The routing of piclt- 
up automobiles can best be determined in the same way. In 
large units there is an obvious waste of time in arranging the 
transportation scheme only by companies; for example, if two 
men live in a remote part of the city, and one belongs to Com- 
pany B while the other belongs to Company D, it is manifestly 
a mistake to send two automobiles after them. Arrangmentt 
should, therefore, be made covering the transportation of all 
the men of a battalion, and even of a regiment, to the point of 
assembly with the minimum of waste effort and duplicate 
routing. 
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86. An important part of the machinery of mobilization is the 
proper organization of work at the armory, or wherever the 
troops are directed to assemble. First of all, the place must 
be put under adequate guard. Some National Guard units 
maintain a permanent military guard at their armories, and 
this, whenever it can be done, of course, provides the best pro- 
tection. Even so, however, and always when no military guard 
is maintained, it is well to ask the local authorities for a police 
guard for the armory until a sufficiently strong military guard 
can be mounted. There is always a chance of trouble in the 
beginning round the armory, and a slight initial success for the 
crowd might lead to serious consequences. A strong guard 
should be established with the first men who report, and no 
unauthorized person should be permitted to approach or linger 
near the building. Provision should be made for accommodat- 
ing the motor cars or trucks as they arrive ; it is exceedingly 
important that any armory should have, either within it or 
closely adjacent, facilities for sheltering cars and trucks under 
guard. A near-by garage will often meet the requirements in 
this respect. The line of outguards should, of course, include 
the place where the cars are to be housed. It need hardly be 
added that the armory, and any other place where military 
stores and equipment or motor transportation for the troops 
are kept, should remain ^ under strong guard at all times 
throughout the tour of duty. As the soldiers arrive, every 
effort should be made to avoid confusion and, above all, nerv- 
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ousness. Many of them will be a good deal excited, largely 
from uncertainty as to what is going to happen. So far as pos- 
sible, their nerves should be steadied by the familiar routine 
of assembly ; they should do exactly what they are accustomed 
to doing, get their equipment and fall in in the usual way ; they 
should hear only the familiar commands; and, above all else^ 
they should gain steadiness from the coolness and quiet con- 
fidence of their officers. Any officer who harangues his men 
about the duty they are preparing to undertake, who betrays 
excitement, who appears rattled, or who nags at his men to 
hurry proves himself undeserving of his commission. His busi- 
ness is to steady his men, and coolness at this time, while as- 
sembly is in process, is in some ways more important even 
than it is in the actual face of the enemy. 

87. Much can be done toward overcoming the inevitable initial 
nervousness and incidentally toward keeping the mobilization 
system in smooth running order, by occasionally mobilizing 
units unexpectedly as a part of the routine of drill. Officers 
must be careful not to try this too often ; there is danger of a 
parallel to the story of the boy who cried " Wolf !" Once in a 
while, however, an order sent out without warning will teach 
the men much. They should not be told that the assembly is 
simply an exercise until they have taken their full equipment, 
formed, been inspected, received their issue of ammunition, 
and are ready to march out. The exercise may be varied by 
having a competition among the several units of a battalion or 
regimental comma-nd, with a prize for the unit having the largest 
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number of men ready to move at a specified time. The purpose 
of such an exercise is analogous to tliat of fire drill : it aims less 
to teach the men to go through certain prescribed movements 
than to prevent excitement and confusion when the emergency 
actually exists. It is particularly useful in training the noncom- 
missioned officers and in showing how thoroughly they are doing 
their work in connection with mobilization. After all, success 
depends mainly on their efforts. The officers will prepare the 
plan of notification and mobilization, and will issue the initial 
orders, but the smooth running of the system depends on every 
man's knowing his exact place and function, and these the non- 
commissioned officers alone can teach him. 

88. Much of what has been said about the transportation of 
troops to the point of assembly applies equally to their move- 
ment from the armory to the scene of action. Extreme mobility 
is at all times absolutely essential, for the reason that no one 
can safely predict when and where troops may next be needed. 
Within ordinary city limits motor trucks afford by all odds 
the best machinery for transporting troops. They are quite 
sufficiently rapid ; they are large enough to accommodate a real 
fighting unit; if capably handled they are not particularly 
liable to accident ; and, above all, they are not limited in their 
operations by fixed tracks. Street cars, by contrast, are unre* 
liable and dangerous ; a broken wagon or two can block a track 
for half an hour, while a few cut cables and wires can tie up a 
system indefinitely. Moreover, a crowd expecting the arrival 
of troops can be counted on to watch the railway and street 
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car tracks, whereas the use of trucks gives every opportunity 
for surprise. As for automobiles, they are invaluable for cer- 
tain special purposes, such as the transportation of patrols, 
field and staff officers, and for the movement of small bodies 
of men at high speed; but their use splits up commands too 
seriously to be satisfactory when forces of any considerable 
size must be moved. Even so, they are better than street cars 
as a rule, and often they are all that can be readily obtained; 
but every commanding officer should do his utmost to make 
preparations whereby he can put his hand on enough trucks oi 
motor busses to transport all his men at once. It was with 
trucks and busses that Gen. Gallieni brought his army from 
Paris to win the first and, as it proved, the decisive victory in 
the Battle of the Mame. 

89. In preparing for motor-truck transportation, it must bf 
remembered that trucks are often easier to secure than compe- 
tent drivers. As a rule, civilian drivers can not be counted on; 
the troops must be prepared to provide competent drivers of 
their own. Here, again, as in so much else relating to the 
service of military protection, everything depends on adequate 
preparation beforehand. If the available trucks or busses can 
be carefully listed, and each one assigned to the unit which 
will use it, then that unit can pick out its own driver, and he» 
in turn, can familiarize himself with the vehicle he is to drive. 
All this will prevent confusion when the time comes, and con- 
fusion, particularly in the opening hours of a tour of duty, is 
the worst possible enemy of efficiency. 
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90. Frequently, of course, troops have to travel considerable 
distances from their stations and must do so by train. A 
certain amount of advance preparation will often greatly facili- 
tate the work of entraining and transporting troops by rail. 
For example, troops should always travel, if possible, on 
special trains; it is unfair to expose civilian travelers to the 
risks of derailment, attack, and, at the least, delay which 
always attend the movement of troops in time of disorder, and, 
besides, troops can be handled very much better on trains solely 
under military control. It follows that every commanding 
officer should know exactly the men he must get hold of ii^ the 
local railroad offices in order to secure special trains ; he should 
have discussed the matter in detail with them ahead of time, 
and, if necessary, have secured and shown them a blanket 
written order from the proper authority authorizing him to 
order out such trains under certain circumstances. He may 
hope, but he must not assume, that the authorities will them- 
selves provide trains for him. When calling for a train or 
for special troop cars to be attached to a regular train he 
must know exactly how many cars he wants and where he 
wants them located for entrainment. The number of soldiers 
to be assigned to a car depends primarily on the length of the 
journey. For a short trip, say, of two or three hours, crowding 
is not disastrous, though it is always undesirable ; for a journey 
of any length it is absolutely essential to give each man a 
comfortable amount of room. For an overnight trip sleeping 
cars are, of course, desirable, but they are generally not obtain- 
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able in sufficient numbers, and If a large command is to be 
moved the use of sleeping cars makes the troop trains unduly 
long and heavy. Whenever men are to sleep during the 
journey the assignment to cars should be on the basis of not 
more than one man to a seat ; it must be remembered that a 
soldier's equipment takes up a lot of room. 

91. Before a command entrains the entire train should be 
thoroughly inspected ; and if there is any reason to fear that the 
locomotive or the cars have been tampered with, the inspecting 
officer should be accompanied by a thoroughly competent rail- 
road man. He should make sure that the cars are reasonably 
clean, that the toilets are in good condition, that the lights are 
working, and that the cars have been freshly watered and iced. 
Each car should be clearly and conspicuously marked with the 
designation of the unit which is to use it, and the number of 
men assigned to it. A couple of runners to guide unit com- 
manders to their proper cars will often save much time and 
confusion. The men should be carefully counted as they en- 
train, and as soon as a car has its allotted quota, sentries should 
be posted at the doors to prevent anyone from entering or leav- 
ing without proper authority. After the train has started there 
should be a second check up of the men, to make sure that no 
unauthorized persons are aboard. The train discipline should 
be simple, but strictly enforced. The men should be required 
to keep the cars clean, and, above all, well ventilated ; even in 
cold weather it will do them no harm to ride in their overcoats 
with the windows open, whereas a long journey in close, foul 
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aip will leave many of them in bad shape for their -work. No 
one should be permitted to leave his car without permission. 
If the officers have seen to it that plenty of newspapers and 
magazines are available, the journey will pass far more quickly 
and the men will be greatly aided in fighting off incipient nerv- 
ousness. 

d2. The frequent suddenness with which troops are ordered 
to entrain for emergency duty is in danger of interfering with 
suitable arrangements for messing the men while on the jour- 
ney. It is not always possible to have even an emergency ration 
ready prepared ; and cold, condensed food, while unquestionably 
a man can live on it if he has to, is a poor substitute for real 
meals for a man who is, perhaps, going into imminent danger 
for the first time in his life. With a little time to spare, it is 
generally possible to make arrangements whereby troops can 
be adequately messed while on the train; and even when the 
time is very short this matter should receive the careful atten- 
tion of the responsible ofllcers. If a dining car can be attached 
to the troop train, the kitchen facilities thus provided will 
serve admirably for heating coffee and soup. It is often possi- 
ble, by telegraphing or telephoning ahead, to have supplies of 
ready-cooked and hot food meet the train at stopping places 
along the route. Another an^l a highly satisfactory method of 
meeting the demand for hot food, and particularly for hot 
coffee, is by using large thermos containers, such as the 20- 
gallon insulated cans used for milk. These will often suffice 
entirely for a journey of not more than 12 hours ; and even for 
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longer ones they are of great utility, as they can be refilled at 
advantagepus points. The wise unit commander, knowing that 
if his men go hungry the responsibility is his and his only, will 
have such containers or other means for messing his men while | 
in transit always available for immediate use. I 

93. It is essential to remember that while the military con- 
trol of a troop train is completely in the hands of the com- 
manding officer, its operation is normally in those of the rail- 
road company. There is often a serious temptation to interfere 
in this respect : to insist on speed without regard to schedules, 
and in various ways to expect the train crew to do things 
which, as experienced railroad men, they know are wrong. 
Most officers understand but vaguely the complexities of a great 
railroad system, and if, through ignorance, they compel the dis- 
location of schedules, they are exposing both their own men and 
travelers on other trains to the risk of collision or wreck. If 
the good will of the railroad men can reasonably be counted on 
It is far better to leave the actual operation of troop trains 
wholly to their knowledge and judgment If, on the other hand, 
conditions are such that the train crews may not be wholly reli- 
able, through either interest or fear, it is essential to have tlie 
operation of the troop trains under the immediate direction of 
a man who knows his business. Most commands, and particn- 
Ifirly National Guard commands, include at least one profes- 
sional railroad man, compet^it to direct the running of trains 
in accordance with railway regulations. Here again it is well 
to pick out such a man ahead of time, so that he may familiarise 
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limself with the conditions under which in an emergency he 
night suddenly be called upon to work. If such an officer is 
ivailable and is detailed by the commander of the troops to 
issume general charge of preparations for rail transportation, 
ills \^ork in periods of quiet may prove of the utmost value 
when the time for prompt action has arrived. 



VI. TACTICS. 

94. The general principles goveming the tactical use of troops 
in the service of military protection, or in what is more spedll- 
cally termed " riot duty," have already been outlined in connec- 
tion with the training essential for such duty. Briefly sum- 
marized they are as follows : 

While tactical principles have been found to remain essen- 
tia lly unchanged, the precise method of their application in any 
kind of warfare depends on existing conditions, such as the ter- 
rain, the nature and strength of the enemy, the mission of the 
troops, and the limitations placed upon their freedom of action 
by laws, customs, and opinion. 

The tactical methods approved for troops in ordinary warfare 
are not applicable without alteration to riot conditions, because 
(a) the usual terrain is city streets instead of open country; 
(&)the enemy is unorganized, often in large part unarmed, and 
more or less indistinguishable from noncombatants ; (c) the 
mission of the troops is preventive and to maintain order, not 
to defeat the enemy in battle; (d) law, custom, and public 
opinion absolutely demand that the work must be done with 
the minimum of bloodshed. 

The whole basis of modern tactics, as modified by the World 
War, is fire superiority obtained by intensive artillery prepara* 
94 
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tion, the infantry forces on both sides being in more or less 
intrenched positions, followed by an advance facilitated by the 
artillery barrage and by rifle and machine-gun fire, and a final 
attack at close quarters with bayonet and grenade. Nothing 
of this, in view of the differences just stated, is directly ap- 
plicable to riot conditions. 

With fire tactics thus necessarily eliminated, except under 
certain extraordinary conditions, the fundamental problem is 
to evolve an attack which will have plenty of power and at 
the same time conform to the inevitable conditions. Such an 
attack can be found only in some variety of shock action. 

The attack is the basis of all successful tactics, in riot duty 
as elsewhere. Defensive action can never of itself produce 
victory. Even if troops are engaged in the apparently de- 
fensive work of guarding property they must be prepared to at- 
tack a threatening crowd and not merely wait to resist aggres- 
sion. 

Disorderly crowds, in which instinctive fear of the law still 
prevails, must be distinguished from mobs, in which such fear 
has disappeared; and since every mob starts as a crowd, and 
most disturbances do not ever get beyond the crowd stage, 
tactical success depends in most cases largely on the evolution 
of an attack which, while conforming to the requirement for 
such duty, will effectually disperse disorderly crowds, of what- 
ever size, and deprive them of any opportunity to develop into 
mobs. 
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95. It follows from the foregoing summary of tactical prin- 
ciples that the attack in riot duty must of necessity be generally 
a hand-to-hand affair. Against this it has been frequently 
argued that troops should not be allowed to come in close con- 
tact with rioters if it can possibly be avoided on the ground 
that, at close quarters, they are in danger of losing the ad- 
vantages of their discipline and superior mobility, and of being 
overwhelmed by numbers. The danger is unquestionable, but, 
with fire tactics virtually eliminated, holding them at a distance 
from the enemy is like telling a fire department to put out a 
conflagration but on no account to venture near the fire. Troops 
must either shoot or fight hand to hand; practical experience 
has demonstrated that the latter is what always actually hap- 
pens. The chief object of training for riot duty is to teach the 
men to fight at close quarters without loss of discipline. Their 
shock attack, must be that of a disciplined unit, and it should be 
hard and powerful enough to make further fighting nine times 
out of ten unnecessary. It Is only when troops allow them- 
selves to be thrown on the defensive that hand-to-hand fighting 
becomes a menace to discipline. 

96. The first requisite for success in riot tactics is prompt 
action. More lives have been lost in riots because of delay and 
hesitation than from all other causes put together. Delay in 
bringing the troops on the scene gives the crowd a chance to 
become a mob; hesitation in employing them vigorously as 
soon as they appear destroys their best weapon: their moral 
influence on the crowd. Winthrop, in his "Military Law 
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and Precedent," has put the case clearly from the legal stand- 
point: "It is better to anticipate more dangerous results by 
energetic intervention at the inception of a threatened breaidi 
of the peace than by delay to permit the tumult to acquire such 
strength as to demand for its suppressslon those urgent measures 
which should be reserved for great extremities." If the troops 
can be brought Into action before the crowd has had any chance 
to develop its potentialities for violence and can either prevent 
it from forming at all or can quickly disperse it before it has 
done any mischief, the battle is won almost before it starts ; if 
the crowd has already reached the menacing stage before the 
troops get to it, but if promptly and vigorously attacked the 
chances are that this immediate display of the offensive spirit in 
the troops will teach all disturbers of the peace a lesson thegr 
will not soon forget. 

97. Anticipating disorder at the beginning of any disturbance 
is, of course, more the affair of the civil than of the military 
authorities. If the troops are not ordered out in time, they 
naturally can not forestall trouble. Often, however, the advice 
of officers is sought on this subject ; and in any prolonged tour 
of duty occasions are bound to arise in which the commanding 
officer has it in his power to prevent trouble from starting by 
simply getting his troops on the scene of action promptly 
enough. The essentially preventive mission of troops in the 
service of military protection, already insisted on, makes " get- 
ting there first " a cardinal principle of riot tactics. With an 
efficient intelligence service, a commanding officer can estimate 
183345''— 20 7 
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with considerable accuracy the proper times and places for fore- 
stalling violence and preventing the formation of disorderly 
crowds. For example, a mass meeting of malcontents, Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, '^direct-action" radicals, hot- 
headed strikers, or any other group of potential trouble makers 
may, at any time, prove the first step In the formation of a mob. 
The mere fact that such a meeting is being held should, in any 
period of local unrest, be a warning that trouble may follow. 
It is not always expedient or practicable for the civil authori- 
ties to prohibit such meetings, but if conditions have been 
such as to warrant the calling out of troops all meetings like 
these should be closely watched, particularly with a view to 
forestalling trouble when they break up and the people attend- 
ing them come out on the street. Then the sight of a few 
squads of soldiers, though it will doubtless lead to jeers and 
abuse, will send the timid and half-hearted members scurrying 
to their homes, leaving the bolder spirits without support, and 
consequently impotent to start trouble. The indoor meeting is 
the chief originator of the outdoor disorderly crowd, which is 
in turn the parent of the mob ; and since the fact that such a 
meeting is to be held is generally made public in advance, the 
commander of the troops has an opportunity to be beforehand 
with the crowd — an opportunity the neglect of which may cost 
dear. In like manner it is a safe guess that in a strike or 
industrial disturbance crowds will form, if not prevented, at or 
near the localities chiefly affected, and particularly at certain 
times, when the nonstriking workers are entering or leaving. 
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Crowds form naturally in all cities at points where traffic is 
congested, especially in the " rush hours." By carefully study- 
ing the local situation, the commanding officer can generally 
tell where and when he can forestall possible disorder by the 
prompt use of troops. 

98. If a disorderly crowd has actually formed, the principle 
of prompt action still remains in force. It must always be re- 
membered that the transition from a relatively harmless crowd 
to a murderous mob may be accomplished in a very few min- 
utes, and is most likely to be brought about by one or two 
successful acts of violence. Prompt action in this case is sim- 
ply an application of the old tactical principle of attacking the 
enemy when he is at his weakest. Crowds are cowardly and 
without real unity, made up in large part of mere spectators — 
willing material for the mob spirit to work on — ^but in the be- 
ginning perfectly harmless. The leaders, the real source of 
danger, are rarely in the front ranks, as is commonly supposed ; 
they are far more likely to be circulating through and in the 
rear of the crowd, awaiting their opportunity. Genuine leader- 
ship at this stage is conspicuously absent, and it is this fact 
that gives the disciplined troops, immediately responsive to the 
will of their commander, their greatest initial advantage. The 
subtle change whereby all this advantage may be lost may 
come about almost in an instant. An apparent weakening of 
the forces holding the crowd in check, even though it may be 
but momentary, may suffice to bring about the transformation 
from crowd to mob; a single piece of audacious violence sue- 
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cessfuUy carried through; two minutes' harangue by a fiery 
leader; the appearance on the street of a conspicuous and 
hated figure. It is the business of the military commander, by 
prompt action, to see that this change does not take place, for 
the formation of a mob means bloodshed and destmction before 
the fear of the law is restored to its proper power. 

99. If delay in bringing troops to the scene of action is bad, 
hesitation in using them for the attack the moment they get 
there is very much worse. Nothing else creates contempt for 
military force so strongly as a di^lay of hesitation. Pre- 
sumably the soldiers have been sent out to do something, and 
if they do not proceed instantly to do it the crowd sizes them 
up as unwilling or afraid to act. In a recent riot a National 
Guard company was attacked and eventually disarmed by the 
rioters simply because, on approaching them in column squads, 
it executed " Squads left," and halted in line. Had it advanced 
steadily without halting, its leading squads deploying at double 
time, the crowd would unquestionably have broken and fled. 
Delay In the presence of disorder is a confession of weakness 
on the part of the commanding oflScer, and is so felt alike by 
the crowd and by his own men. While he is strengthening the 
resistance of the enemy, he is lamentably shaking the nerves of 
his troops, making them lose confidence in his courage and 
their own strength. The commander must formulate his plan 
of attack before he comes close to the disorderly crowd, must 
stick to it, and, above all else, must get down to business with- 
out the least delay. 
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100. In thus getting down to business, and remembering that 
the cardinal principle of tactics is to attack, the commander of 
the troops mnst invariably Iceep before his mind the two words 
never bluff. If delay has been responsible for the largest num- 
ber of disasters in riot duty, bluff has unquestionably been to 
blame for the most tra^c of them. Herein lies the greatest 
wealuiess in the use of ordinary Infantry arms and tactics; 
against a disorderly crowd the rifle in itself is necessarily some- 
thing of a bluff. The crowd knows perfectly well what the rifle 
can do, but it seldom or never believes that the order to fire will 
be given. It thinks the troops are making a mere parade of 
force, which the commander will not dare to make good in 
action. It is all very well to argue that under such circum- 
stances a volley should be fired in order to teach the crowd 
that the troops mean business ; bat an ofiicer who has to resort 
to slaughter in order to prevent his bluff from being called has 
put himself in a terrible position. It is certainly better to fire 
than to do nothing, and sometimes a prompt volley is, in the 
long run, the most merciful way out of a bad business; but if 
the troops are properly prepared to do their work swiftly and 
without opening, fire, victory can generally be won without any 
loss of life. 

101. In many States the laws specifically forbid even the issue 
of blank cartridges to troops on riot duty. The oflicer who per- 
mits the Issue or use of blank cartridges on such service is, 
constructively at least, guilty of deliberate murder. The im- 
pression a discharge of blank ammunition inevitably makes on 
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a crowd is one that can be effaced only by volleys of bullets; 
It is bluff in its most disastrous form. The same principle ap- 
plies to firing in the air or into the ground. Once let the crowd 
believe that you do not dare to fire except to make a noise, and 
you will have to kill a number of them in sheer self-defense 
before you are through. It is an absolutely safe rule not to 
open fire unless it is absolutely necessary and to cease firing 
the moment the absolute necessity has passed, but in the interim 
to shoot straight. Despite laws and orders, experience has 
shown that many oflicers fail to understand the full signifi- 
cance of this matter ; blank-cartridge volleys and shots fired into 
the air are still heard of every now and then. Anyone who has 
doubts on the subject should read the story of the Aster Place 
riots and see what happened when Gen. Hall ordered his men 
to fire a volley over the heads of the mob. Fifty avoidable 
casualties, a score of them deaths, were the immediate results 
of that order. 

102. The tendency of officers to threaten a disorderly crowd 
is another example of patent bluff. A crowd may properly 
be ordered to disperse, although as a rule the appearance of 
the troops renders the order quite unnecessary, and it is far 
better to avoid all appearance of delivering a harangue; but 
it is manifestly absurd to tell them what is going to happen 
to them if they disobey. An officer should not show that he 
admits even the possibility of disobedience. Generally, too, 
the threat Is of something which will be carried out only in 
part if at all. To quote one authority, " Never threaten to do 
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things that you do not intend to do, or that, you can not do, or 
that you know would be illegal if you did do them." To put 
it more simply, do not threaten at all; act. Remember that 
the crowd, unless it has reached the violent mob stage, finds 
its greatest strength in its fancied immunity from extreme 
measures, and its strength will be doubled if it catches you at- 
tempting to bluff it. The same principle applies to most of the 
rases and devices which have been from time to time suggested, 
such as the use of steam rollers, fire hose, smolce from tar 
barrels, and the like. There are times when such expedients 
may be of value particularly against crowds, but as a rule 
they will not work against mobs, and will simply excite resent- 
ment and contempt. The troops are there to use force ; unques- 
tionably they have it, and the crowd will quickly judge whether 
or not they have the nerve to employ it. Complex and elab- 
orate formations are generally open to the same objections: 
they are more than likely not to work, and they give the crowd 
reason, to fe^ that the troops are sidestepping the direct use of 
force. There are, indeed, rare occasions when a bluff is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to conceal a lamentable lack of 
strength; but in such cases the commanding officer merely has 
recourse to a second tactical blunder in order to cover up the 
effects of the first and worse one of being caught in a moment 
of real weakness. 

103. This suggests a third tactical principle, in addition to 
those of prompt action and avoidance of bluff: it is of the 
utmost importance to have and to use plenty of men. Fajse 
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economy in men during tlie opening stages of a disturbance has 
been responsible for a lot of trouble. " Never send a boy to 
do a man's job " is an excellent rule to remember, and a dis- 
orderly crowd is always a man's job. It is not necessary or 
advisable to throw the largest possible number of men into the 
first attack; but when a disorderly crowd has formed every 
soldier who can possibly be spared from other duties should be 
on the ground in the front line, in support, or in reserve. On 
the same principle, no subordinate commander should ever hesi- 
tate for a moment about asking for reenforcements whenever 
he thinks he needs them. Some officers have a wholly rnistaken 
idea that this is a sign of weakness; the real proof of weak- 
ness is the vanity which leads an officer to risk his men's lives 
in order to make a grand-stand pTay. If no reenforcements are 
available the officer must do the best he can without them; 
but when things look threatening, he has not done his foil 
duty by the men under him until he has put the responsibility 
up to his superior. This applies all along the line, till it reaches 
. the authority by whose order the troops are placed on duty. It 
is safer, wiser, and cheaper to keep 500 men on duty for a 
week, and get the trouble over and done with, than to maintain 
a couple of hundred on duty for a month. 

104. The problem of getting from the point of initial mobilin- 
tion to the scene of action depends for its solution, of course, 
largely on local conditions. It is, however, a safe general rale 
never to march when trucks are available, unless the distance 
is exceedingly short Speed and mobility are alike of great 
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value, and tracks meet these requirements admirably. It often 
happens that the first trouble is experienced at the armory or 
other mobilization point ; a crowd may have formed there, half 
curious, half desirous of preventing the trooi>s from coming out ; 
the exi>erience of the Sixth^ Maryland, in Baltimore, during 
the railroad riots is an example. There is, of course, no excuse 
for any trouble at such a point; the troops are presumably in 
plenty of force, with excellent fire positions if they need them, 
and it is manifestly their business to clear a wide area in front 
of and around the building before anything like a column of 
troops attempts to march out The first duty, indeed, of a 
commanding officer as his men begin to assemble is to send out 
strong patrols to keep the vicinity of the assembly point clear 
of crowds, whether hostile or merely curious. A strong line of 
outguards will make both ingress and egress safe and .easy at 
any time. If trucks are used, the patrols can open one or more 
ways for th^u, and generally can enable them to get away with- 
out the slightest molestation. 

105. If trucks are used, it is important to have the column 
preceded by an automobile or light, open truck carrying an ad- 
'vance party, and this, in turn, may be preceded by a point on 
a motor cycle. A couple of automobiles may also be used to 
advantage on the fianks. If the men are properly trained, they 
can deploy from the trucks in a very few seconds, but It Is 
important that they should always be assured of these few sec- 
onds by having the advance party in a position to give them 
warning of an impending attack. If trucks are fired on by 
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snipers from housetops or in alleys, tliey liave a much better 
chance of going through without casualties on a burst of speed 
than a marching column, which is peculiarly exposed to attacks 
of this sort. If, however, the troops must march on foot, ad- 
vance, flank, and rear guards should be maintained. The 
flank guards are particularly important, as it is their duty to 
watch the housetops and windows on the sides of the street 
opposite to the flanks on which they are marching. Alleys and 
street crossings must always be watched carefully; it is well 
to have this done by the advance party, which takes possession 
of each crossing as the column advances, and, if necessary, 
saids a scout or two far enough to make sure that no danger 
is concealed. The march should be, so far as possible, on un- 
frequented streets, with the minimum of traffic, and particu- 
larly without street car tracks. It has often been argued that 
marching troops should use the sidewalks in preference to the 
roadway, but in practice this seldom works well. If the streets 
are at all crowded, the column is likely to have to push its 
way through a mass of pedestrians, and, in any case, what 
the troops need above all is plenty of room for a quick deploy- 
ment in any direction. If the crowd is really threatening, they' 
have no business to be marching in column anyway, but should 
advance in a series of deployed section waves, clearing tiie 
street as they go. 

106. Old regulations were full of strange suggestions regard- 
ing the street column and other delusions connected with march- 
ing troops on riot duty. A recent publication (August, 1919) 
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refers to the street column and the square as " archaic forma- 
tions that are unsuited for combat, and have been omitted from 
the Infantry Drill Regulations since 1904," but It then proceeds 
to describe them in great detail. As a rule, the street column 
is clumsy, useless, and dangerous. It prevents a quick and 
effective deployment and puts fully half the men where they 
are entirely useless in the event of a sudden attack. It belongs 
in the same category as the formation suggested in another pub- 
lication for protecting flanks at street crossings, whereby, with 
the battalion advancing in column of companies, the leading 
company executes a complex platoons, right and left turn. Of 
this it may simply be said that a company which can march 
in line on a city street, or a battalion which goes Into action in 
column of companies, had better keep out of riot duty altogether. 
Experiments with elaborate special formations are almost dis- 
astrous and should be avoided. If the streets are reasonably 
clear, the troops can best march in ordinary column of squads, 
with advance and flank guards; or, if sniping is anticipated, 
they can use double platoon columns, one on each side of the 
roadway. If the troops have to make their way through hostile 
crowds, they should do so in some deployed formation, such 
as a series of section waves, or with a section or platoon wedge 
a the head of the column, and strong flank guards. Even for 
marching prisoners under guard through the streets, the street 
column and square are weak, as the men are not deployed, and 
consequently are in a poor position to fight. In sxieli a case the 
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SEtroet should be cleared ahead of the advancing troops, and 
the crowd never permited to reach the flanks at all. 

107. In approaching a crowd, either by truck or on foot, it is 
important to keep always well informed as to what is going on; 
a certain amount of personal reconnoissance Is indispensable^ 
and this should be supplemented by reports from scouts, both 
in and out of uniform. The safety of the approach and its 
direction in preparation for the attack alike depend on this in- 
formation. If conditions are such that more troops are needed 
before an attack can be launched, this fact should be deter- 
mined, and the column halted, before the troops have come 
within sight of the crowd. On the other hand, if the attack Is 
to be delivered at once, the commanding officer should know 
exactly where he is going to strike, and how he will distribute 
his troops, so that he can deploy them and begin action i^vitfa 
the minimum of delay and confusion. At no time is the service 
of information more essential than during this period of the 
approach. 

108. If bringing the troops to the scene of action involves a 
Journey by train, a new set of problems is involved. The gen- 
eral principles covering the use of troop trains have already 
been outlined (pars. 90-93), but in approaching any point where 
disorder exists or is apprehended, special precautions must be 
used. If it is known or suspected that troops are on the way, 
attempts are likely to be made to delay or even derail the 
trains carrying them. If the troop train is a large one, or pro- 
ceeding in two or more sections, it is well to send ahead an 
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engine with a single flat car, carrying a sufficiently strong ad-' 
vance guard to clear the track and rout any small bands of 
marauders that may be found. Each engine may also push 
ahead of it a single flat car with a few picked riflemen. The only 
safe rule, however, is not to run so fast as to be unable to stop 
In time if an obstacle is sighted on the track ahead. It should 
be remembered that outside of city or town limits the danger 
to tro(^ trains is practically confined to attempts made on the 
track, by bomb or obstacle ; the menace from attack by rifle fire 
or otherwise is relatively slight. "Within city limits, on the 
other hand, and particularly in train yards and at stations, the 
danger is just the other way. Troops boxed up in cars are In 
the worst possible position for fighting, and when the train is 
running slowly, or has come to a standstill, they are exposed to 
almost any kind of an attack. To guard against this, detach- 
ments should be ready to detrain instantly at every stop in 
possibly hostile territory, covered, if necessary, by rifle flre 
from the train itself, and establish a strong line of outguards 
sufficiently far from the train to keep everyone at a safe dis- 
tance. The same precautions should be taken when the whole 
«>minand is to detrain, and all crowds, whether hostile or 
merely curious, kept well away. There are cases on record in 
which, through failure adequately to cover detrainment, the 
soldiers were seized and disarmed by the mob, one by one, as 
they emerged from the cars. Whenever possible it is advisable 
to stop the troop train and get the men out of it at some dis- 
tance from the scene of disorder ; as the mob is almost certain 
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to be watching the railroad station, this adds the advantage of 
surprise to that of safety. Even so, and with no hostile force 
anywhere in evidence, it is essential to deploy the first men to 
detrain as a covering force for the rest. Comnianding officers 
should be under no illusions as to the potential seriousness of 
affairs at this stage ; any effort forcibly to prevent or interfere 
with the detrainment of troops is a quite sufficient justificatioo 
of an order to fire. A volley will seldom be needed ; a few 
sharpshooters or a couple of riot guns will generally suffice to 
keep the crowd at a respectful distance ; but, cost what it may, 
the commanding officer must get his men safely out of the train 
and formed for action. 

109. Nine-tenths of success or failure in riot duty is deter- 
mined by the character of the initial attack. If it is prompt, 
vigorous, completely successful and attended by no unnecessary 
casualties, the chances are that there will be no more serious 
trouble ; the disorderly element will have learned its lesson and 
will have acquired an unshakable respect for military force. 
It is at this point, therefore, that the tactical judgment of the 
commanding officer is most severely tested. He must decide, 
first, whether the situation demands the immediate use of fiie 
power or whether he can handle it through shock action. K 
he. determines on the latter, as he normally will, he must select 
the best point for his attack, plan the disposition of his troeps, 
communicate his intentions to his subordinates, get his men 
deployed, and set the attack in motion. Above all, having de- 
cided on a plan, he must stick to it. Indecision is hopelessly 
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demoralizing and generally means that tUe men are left stand- 
ing round in sight of the crowd and doing nothing. Failure to 
act promptly and to carry out the plan adopted creates the very 
situation the troops are supposed to prevent; it invites the 
formation of crowds, curious to see what the soidiers will do. 
Once the troops have come within sight of the crowd the at- 
tack should be launched without delay, and carried through' 
without hesitation or change of plan. 

110. In determining the point of attack, two points are to be 
lemembered : First, that surprise is a great asset ; and, second, 
that a flank attack offers the best chances for quick success. 
Surprise is generally of value only if it is coupled with speed, 
and should always be sacrificed if it involves any material 
delay after the troops have been observed. Its best applica- 
tion is through so conducting the approach that the opening 
attack, in full force, strikes the crowd from an unexpected 
angle. If a surprise attack can be delivered on either flank 
of the crowd the result Is almost a foregone conclusion. It 
should be remembered, however, that the flank of a disorderly 
crown or mob is determined not by the direction in which it 
may happen to be moving or facing but by Its shape. This is 
w because a crowd changes direction with perfect ease; its 
^nt may become flank or rear, in. the literal sense, at a 
moment's notice. Its shape, on the other hand, changes much' 
more slowly. Ordinarily a street crowd has two short sides 
and two long ones. No matter how it may be facing, the short 
sides are far stronger than the long ones, partly because pres- 
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sure against either one of them is resisted by the entire len^rtiL 
of the crowd, and partly because, if the crowd starts to move 
in a body, it will almost always do so with one or other of its 
short sides in advance. A crowd not in solid motion, there- 
fore, can hardly be said to have any rear at all; it has two 
potential heads — ^the two short sides — and two flanks. The 
fact that it may be facing to one of those flanks does not alter 
the tactical situation, except to suggest that the flank away 
from which it is facing is the best point of attack. 

111. Having determined the direction of the attack, the c<mii- 
manding officer will make tiie necessary disposition ot hla 
troops. Supports and reserves are Just as essential in riot tac- 
tics as in any other form of combat and muist be provided for 
at the outset. The supports may take the form of a deployment 
in depth, the supporting lines advancing in the same formation 
as the attacking party, or they may be held in any convenient 
formation, ready to deploy and reenforce the first line. The re- 
serve, which should always be strong in fire power, in view^ of 
a possible disaster to the attacking line, is the commander's 
only means of influencing the course of the action once the f^jbt 
has fairly started. It should always be strong enough to deliver 
a crushing blow, and should be held out until the commander is 
convinced that he can not win a decisive victory without usiDg 
it If it is sent into action, the first opportunity to organise a 
new reserve must be promptly seized. Both supports and re- 
serves should be prepared to act vigorously if the first line 
needs reenforeements ; additional strength should never be doled 
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out in driblets. In shock action if tlie advance is cliecked, what 
the front line almost invariably needs is renewed impetus, which 
can best be given by a new and powerful line charging at full 
speed into the gaps, and by sheer weight and momentum driving 
the whole formation forward. As for the formation of the 
attacking force, it will be largely determined by the amount of 
space available. If the attack is launched along an ordinary 
city street, and a battalion of troops is available, the leading 
company may constitute the attacking unit, d^loyed in a series 
of section or platoon wedges, with the second company in sup- 
port, and the third and fourth in reserve. It is here that the 
training outlined in paragraphs 35-44 will prove of the greatest 
value; speed and precision in the deployment of the attaching 
unit will have an enormous moral effect on the crowd and will 
enable the commanding officer to get his attack started without 
clelay. If the commanding officer's dispositions are carried out 
without confusion, the crowd is quite likely to break and run 
before the attack has had time to strike home. 

112. The. purpose of the initial attack is, normally, to scatter 
the crowd, which is menacing only as long as it is united. 
There may be secondary purposes also, such as the capture of 
certain ringleaders or the protection of persons or property from 
threatened or actual violence, but the chief object is almost 
always simply to break up the assemblage. For this reason it 
is a manifest tactical blunder to cut off the crowd's retreat; 
when the object is to make them run away, it is absurd to 
prevent them from running to any good purpose. Herein lies 
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the chief clanger of complex frontal and flank attacks or of 
attacks delivered against the short front or rear of a crowd 
extending for a considerable depth. The combined attack 
tends to block at least one avenue of escape for those who 
want to run ; the attack on the short side of a crowd Is likely 
to jam it into closer cohesion. Conversely, if the attack hits 
the middle of a long flank, the crowd has every possible oppor- 
tunity to run, and strong inducements to do so, in different 
directions. Splitting a crowd and then dispersing its frag- 
ments piecemeal is almost always successful, provided the sup- 
ports and reserves keep the rear of the attacking line abso- 
lutely clear. It is .their duty to see that the first-line troops are 
not surrounded; when a crowd gets all around any body of 
troops, no matter what its size, it is a sure sign that some one 
has blundered badly. It Is safe enough to drive into a crowd so 
that parts of it are on two sides of the troops, or even on three, 
and the process of splitting a crowd generally involves just this, 
but always the rear must be kept safely covered. A unit which 
finds itself surrounded, for whatever reason, should waste no 
time in fighting its way out to a position where its rear Is pro- 
•tected. Operating on interior lines is almost always advantage- 
ous to the force which Is numerically the weaker, and in riot 
duty this applies invariably to the troops. There are seldom 
enough of them to surround the crowd ; and if they were to at- 
tempt it, as by a double flanking attack, they would simply 
prevent even the timid members from running away and would 
actually force them to fight. Furthermore, if affairs so de- 
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veloped that it was necessary to open fire, an enveloping or 
double flank attack would expose the troops to their own cross 
fire. It is far more effective to work from the inside out and 
to split the crowd at the first attack, the supports and, at need, 
the reserves covering the rear of the attacking force. 

113. When the crowd is not encountered In the city streets 
but in some open space, such as a park, freight yard, or 
common, the protection of the rear and also of the fianks of 
the advancing line becomes of even greater importance. In 
almost every case the commanding officer should select a base 
and drive the crowd away from it, his supports maintaining 
the line between the attacking party and the reserve. A crowd 
gathered in an open space is generally far less compact than 
ope of the same size collected in a street, and thus the pressure 
at any given point being less, deployment can be at considerably 
wider intervals, and the wedge can be much more flattened than 
in the street. In any open space particular attention should 
be paid to such features as detached houses, sheds, freight cars 
on sidings, or anything else which may afford shelter and sup- 
port to sections of the crowd. Such features may be taken care 
of by detachments from the supports used as "moppers up." 
hi general, if the crowd in an open space is dense, it is better 
to split it and disperse it piecemeal; if it is not compact, it 
is better to sweep it in one direction, using a long deployed 
line with strong supports, thereby disposing of the whole crowd 
at once. In such an attack the supports can normally tako 
care of protection to the rear, but since the crowd has much 
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greater mobility than it has on streets, the flanks must be 
strongly covered, preferably by men armed with shotguns or 
equipped with riot ammunition. 

114. Assuming that the opening attack has succeeded in break- 
ing up the crowd, the next object of the troops is to keep all its 
parts moving. It is obviously futile to go to all the trouble 
of dispersing a crowd merely to give it the opportunity of re- 
forming again somewhere else. Experience has amply demon- 
strated that there is relatively little danger to be anticipated 
from groups that are kept constantly moving, particularly if 
they are kept going in one direction. The principle is exactly 
that of a "one-way" street, in which congestion of traffic is 
avoided by keeping all vehicles moving in the same current 
More will be said of this under the head of "Administration " ; 
it is here necessary to refer to it simply as the tactical phase 
immediately following a successful attack. Within narrow 
limits troops on foot can keep the crowds thoroughly broken 
up and in constant motion ; this, however, is the ideal time for 
the use of strong motor patrols. (See pars. 136-138.) If the 
commanding officer is holding in reserve a number of carloads 
of troops, he can use them as cavalry are, or used to be, em- 
ployed after the enemy's forces are broken. 

115. During or immediately after the first attack it may be 
advisable to make one or more arrests, and sometimes the ar- 
rest of certain leaders is one of the prime purposes of the at- 
tack. The question of making arrests is, in general, adminis- 
trative rather than tactical; but sometimes the prompt arrest 
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of the right person will be enough of itself to produce a vic- 
tory. (Jenerally this is not the case, and It should never be 
too hopefully counted on ; the arrest of a leader, while it may 
cow a disorderely crowd, is far more likely to precipitate a 
free fight, unless it is simply an incident of the troops* attack. 
If a man in a crowd of any size is to be arrested, it is well to 
use a full squad in wedge formation for the work, as a rescue 
is almost certain to be attempted. The squad should plunge 
into the crowd at top speed, the corporal seizes the culprit, and 
the wedge executes to the rear, march. The corporal and his 
prisoner are thus covered by the two flanks of the wedge. If 
the movement is executed as rapidly as it ought to be, the 
chances are that the arrest will have been made and the prisoner 
conveyed safely away before the crowd fully realizes what 
has happened. 

116. The principles which have been here stated regarding 
the attack presuppose that the Immediate commander of the 
troops has been ordered to disperse the crowd, and that no 
material restrictions have been placed upoil his actions by 
higher authority. It sometimes happens, for one reason or 
another, that an attack in full force can not at once be made ; 
the ofllcer in immediate command may, for instance, be limited 
by his orders from his superior, or from the civil authorities, 
to the performance of a more or less defensive duty. The fact 
that this generally involves a tactical blunder does not, of 
course, justify the officer in disobedience ; he must do what he 
is told to do as well as he can do it, knowing that he will have 
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to use his own Judgment if affairs take an unexpected turn 
for the worse. He may, for example, be told simply to hold a 
crowd in check, either on the sidewalks to leave the roadway 
clear for traffic, or at a distance from some threatened point, 
For such work a deployed line of troops is generally weaker 
than a series of fairly strong patrols, and, preferably, motor 
patrols. If, on the other hand, a sidewalk is to be cleared, 
pushing the crowd into the street, the diagonal formation sup- 
plies the most efficacious means. In any case the officer in 
command must be ready to deliver an instant attack if he 
sees that the temper of the crowd is not likely to permit him 
to carry out the orders he has received. 

117. It has been said that by far the greater part of the usual 
disorderly crowd is made up of mere* spectators. Many of these, 
to be sure, are quite capable at any moment of turning into 
violent rioters, but for the time being they are apparently 
harmless. In them, however, lies much of the confidence of the 
real leaders, who know how hard it is for any officer to order 
an attack on such people; they count on immunity for th^n- 
selves because most of the crowd they are leading has been 
guilty of no actual crime. Worst of all, nearly every disorderly 
crowd includes a considerable number of women, and often 
children as well. It is a common occurrence for women in the 
front ranks of a crowd deliberately to invite an attack, know- 
ing how the sympathies of a certain large element in the com- 
munity will be affected thereby. The situation is exceedingly 
unpleasant, but there is absolutely no help for it. Women who 
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join In such crowds know that they have no business to be 
there ; the presence of troops is enough to warn them that vio- 
lence may be expected. So far as possible, of course, women 
and children must be saved from the consequences of their 
own bad Judgment if they remain in the path of the attack, but 
they must never be permitted to prevent the troops from accom- 
plishing their/ purpose. The law makes no distinctions as to 
sex in holding guilty every i)erson who remains at the scene of 
a riot after having been warned to depart thence. 

118. In directing an attack by shock action, the commanding 
officer must carry it through on the lines he originally laid 
down unless conditions so change as to render other tactics 
absolutely necessary. He may have utterly misjudged the 
strength and temi)er of the crowd; shots may be fired at his 
men as the advance progresses: he may find, in a word, that 
he must shift suddenly from shock action to fire tactics. He 
should never make such a change if he can possible help it, and 
yet he should always be prepared for it, keeping his reserve 
ready to bring its fire power to bear in case it is absolutely 
required. In so doing he must remember that his own men 
are likely to be exposed to their comrades* fire, and conse- 
quently should try so to locate his reserve that if they have to 
open fire their field will be clear. A position on the fiank will 
generally meet the requirements; sometimes a body of sharp- 
shooters may be sent to occupy positions on commanding roof- 
tops, whence they can shoot down into the mob without endan- 
gering the lives of their comrades. In any case the reserve 
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should never be so located that its fire is completely masked, 
lu this connection it is worth while to call attention to a forma- 
tion for riot attack seriously advocated in one textbook on the 
subject, simply to show what absurdities result from a failure 
to distinguish clearly between the conditions of shock and of 
fire action. The formation is described as follows : 

"A sufficient force to extend from building line to buildinif 
line should advance steadily, presenting a row of advanced 
bayonets toward the mob. * ♦ ♦ A second force, or reserve, 
should be deployed three or four paces in the rear of the first 
line, with pieces fully loaded and locked^ this body being held in 
readiness to fire through the intervals of the first line should 
that body be threatened with defeat. The Intervals between 
men in the first party should be no greater than is necessary." 

This formation, in an attempt to combine two utterly unlike 
tactical principles, would make practically certain the killing of 
some of the first-line men by the fire of the second body if it 
should come into action. It can not be too strongly insisted <m 
that, so long as shock action is employed, fire power must be 
held absolutely in abeyance; if the moment for opening fire 
arrives, the men must have a dear field, and all shock action 
must absolutely cease. 

119. There can be no absolute rules to determine when the 
resort to fire power is justifiable. The matter has repeatedly 
been thrashed out in the courts, but only to reach the conclu- 
sion that the matter is fundamentally tactical, not legal. Army 
Regulations specifically state that " it is purely a tactical ques- 
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tion in what manner they [troops] shall use the weapons with 
which they are armed — ^whether by fire of musketry and artil- 
lery OP by the use of the bayonet and saber, or by both, and at 
what stage of the operations each or either mode of attack shall 
be employed. This tactical question will be decided by the im- 
mediate commander of the troops, according to his judgment of 
the situation." Legally, rifle fire is justified (a) when troops 
are attacked, in order to save their lives, under the general 
law covering justifiable homicide; and (b) in order to quell a 
mob which can not otherwise be dispersed, provided a felonious 
action has been committed, or clearly will be committed if the 
mob is not scattered. Rifle fire is never justified in law when 
the acts committed by members of the crowd amount only to 
misdemeanors, even though the command to fire be given to sup- 
port the authority of military orders lawfully issued. It is 
justified in preventing the rescue or escape of a felon, but not 
that of a person arrested for a misdemeanor. Substantially, the 
question is simply one of fact ; the immediate commander of the 
troops must make his decision on the spot, and take the conse- 
quences. If he fires needlessly, he may be guilty of man- 
slaughter, if not of murder ; if he does not fire when he ought 
to, he may be equally guilty, from a moral standpoint, of the 
niiirder of his own men. 

120. In general, the use of firearms against the troops will be 
the determining factor. Many writers have claimed that stone 
throwing justifies an order to fire, but the facts hardly bear this 
out. Most stone throwing is desultory, the culprits being more 
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or less concealed in the crowd, sc that a volley would be most 
unlikely to get them; the best answer is a sharp attack. Of 
course, however, stone throwing may assume such proportions as 
to justify fire in self-defense. The situation with regard to the 
use of firearms is somewhat parallel ; one or two stray pistol 
shots do not, as a rule, warrant volley firing, though they fully 
justify an order to sharpshooters to try and pick off the of- 
fenders. If, on the other hand, any considerable part of the 
mob is armed with rifles, shotguns, or pistols, and shows tlie 
slightest propensity to use them, the most merciful way of 
dealing with it is by one or two volleys, promptly fired and well 
aimed. While each situation must be judged on its own merits, 
it may be said, in general, that there are three conditions fully 
justifying the order to fire when on riot duty : (a) An attack on 
troops endangering their lives, whether the assailants are using 
firearms or not; (6) a felony, actually conunitted or manifestly 
about to be committed, and under such circumstances that fire 
action alone can prevent further felonious acts; (c) the general 
use of firearms by the mob, either to resist the troops or for any 
other unlawful purpose. Only the immediate commander of 
the troops, on the scene and at the time, is qualified to dete^ 
mine whether or not one of these conditions exists, and It is 
therefore absolutely essential that his orders should never abso- 
lutely limit him as to the amount of force to be used. 

121. If fire action must be used, the commanding officer's ob- 
ject should be to get the thing over with as quickly as possible. 
He should not delay or hesitate, but should act promptly once 
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he is sure that his action is fully warranted by conditions. The 
courts have held that the innocent most be given a chance to 
escape before fire is opened ; but if resort to fire action is really 
justified, it is more than doubtful whether there ar^ any inno- 
cent persons, in the legal sense, present. By remaining at a 
riot which has reached so violent a stage they have rendered 
themselves guilty. The action of the troops in preparing to fire 
is generally in itself enough of a warning. At such a point 
there should be no threats, no attempts to deceive the mob as to 
what is Intended. Threatening to fire and then withholding the 
order, or firing over the heads of the mob, are about on a par 
witli the positively forbidden use of blank cartridges. There 
should be no desultory shooting; the firing should be by volley, 
and by command only. The aim should be low, particularly if 
service ammunition and battle sight are used. If possible, riot 
gans or rifies with " guard " ammunition should be used ; it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to kill many members of a mob, 
a wounded man being just as discouraging to his companions, 
for the time being, as a dead one. Except in relatively open 
country, it is seldom that fire is opened at even mldranges ; the 
conditions determining the order to fire are such that, as a rule, 
it can be given only after the troops have come within a couple 
ot hundred yards or less of the mob. This fact makes service 
ammunition doubly undesirable; and while "guard" ammuni- 
tion is very much better, the spreading short-range fire of short- 
barreled riot guns is by all odds the best of all. 
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122. The use of bayonets against mobs, as distinct fromi 
crowds, Is, of course, a tactical matter to be determined by the'i 
immediate commander of the troops on the basis of conditioiitf' 
actually existing at the moment. As a general thing, how^ever, 
the employment of the bayonet is to be avoided. It is lessil 
effective than rifle fire, less easily controlled, just as dangeroun 
to the mob, and far more so to the troops themselves. The sol-^ 
dler, and particularly the civilian soldier, who will liave no^ 
difficulty whatsoever in squeezing the trigger at the signal to ' 
commence firing is quite likely to turn actually sick when lie has 
to thrust his bayonet into the body of a fellow townsman. If a * 
bayonet charge is pushed home, the casualties will be as numer- 'i 
ous and as severe as if three or four volleys had been fired, not '' 
to mention the fact that some of the charging men are pretty " 
sure to be brought down by stray shots. Of course, there Is ' 
always the chance that the terrifying spectacle of an advancing ' 
line of bayonets will of itself be enough to scatter the mob, but "• 
in such a case it is probable that a vigorous charge without '^■ 
bayonets fixed would have proved equally effective. Experience ' 
has conclusively shown that mobs are not as much afraid of ^ 
bayonets in the hands of National Guardsmen as they ought to 
be; they regard them in the light of threats and blufiCs rather « 
than as intensely dangerous weapons. Once again, it Is a safe 
rule to distinguish sharply between shock action and fire action ; 
if conditions do not warrant opening fire, they equally preclude 
the use of the bayonet except in the hands of well-trained m^i ' 
who are adept at thrusting for the arms and legs and less vul- 
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nerable parts of 1±ie body. When conditions are snch as to 
Justify the flee order, It Is far better to shoot and be done 
with it. 

123. It is commonly argued that, even when rifle flre is used, 
a mob should be attacked on two sides, but as a rule this is 
neitber practicable nor wise. The conditions which lead to the 
command to fire are g^ierally such as to demand instant ac- 
tion and to preclude any chance for complex movements. Even 
if the opportunity is given, a combined attack shuts off one 
avenue for the flight of the mob, and thereby tends to make its 
resistance more prolonged and desperate. Moreover, as a rule 
there is no real trial of strength when rifle flre is resorted to ; 
the mob is almost certain to break after one or two volleys. If 
the aim is good. The object of the commander who determines 
to employ rifle fire is to demonstrate instantly and impressively 
the Immense superiority ^f the troops over the mob. Compli- 
cated tactics will not accomplish this nearly as effectively as a 
simple fire attack. A combined frontal and flanking attack may 
be exceedingly useful when shock action alone is depended on, 
but the terrible killing power of firearms, particularly when 
used against disorganized and exposed masses of people, sug- 
gests the simplest form of attack as the best. 

124. An exception to this rule should, however, be made 
pvhenever the mob has fortified itself behind barricades or has 
In any other way found adequate cover. If a barricade of 
my real strength has been thrown up, the troops should imme- 
liately resort to fire tactics and should seek positions whence 
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their fire will enfilade the obstruction. A straight frontal at- 
tack on a barricade should always be avoided if possible. The 
troops should be kept well under cover, and the object should 
be to render the ^sition untenable as quickly as possible. This , 
can be done by an enfilading fire, as has oeen suggested, or by 
rifle fire from elevated positions, such as roof tops. It can be 
done still better by well-directed high-angle fire, using rifle 
grenades or trench mortars. It is for just such emersrencies 
that grenades and mortars should be always available; they 
may save scores of lives. An ordinary barricade is practically 
useless against high-angle fire, whereas if it is so located that 
it can not readily be enfiladed it can make a lot of trouble for 
troops armed only with rifies. The employment of tanks against 
barricades has recently been suggested, but the tank needs 
infantry support, and while it could, of course, easily demolish 
a barricade the chances are that the supporting infantry ^would 
suffer materially during the advance. The tank as a w^eapfm 
for riot work has not yet proven entirely satisfactory. Its ap- 
pearance in Cleveland during the riots of May 1, 1919, seems to 
have attracted far larger crowds than it scattered. Its ap- 
pearance at Hopewell, Va., depopulated the town, the rioters 
taking to the timber. It can, of course, open a road throng 
a mob, and it can crush down obstructions; but this is about 
the extreme limit of its usefulness. If a barricade is to be 
forced, the trench mortar provides the ideal means for doing so. 
125. The machine gun has been more talked about than any 
other weapon in connection with riot duty, and yet. In the 
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United States at least, it has practically never been used. The 
reason is obvious: all the objections that apply to the use of 
rifle fire against crowds and mobs apply with multiple force 
to the employment of machine guns. The machine gun is the 
troops' last argument, the final reserve which should always be* 
available and which it should never be necessary to call upon. 
The normal functions of the machine gun in war are to facili- 
tate movement and to prevent movement ; in riot service its use 
Is largely confined to the second of these. It is the great 
defensive weapon; its mere presence is generally enough to 
restrain any mob from action. If a building is to be guarded, 
a street to be kept clear, a mob to be kept away from any 
given point, the machine gun will do the business. Its value, 
therefore depends largely on the skill with which it is located 
It must have a clear field of fire, in no danger of being masked 
by movements of troops, and it must invariably have a strong 
infantry support. Never, under any circumstances, should any 
part of a disorderly crowd be permitted to come close to a 
machine gun in position ; everyone should be kept at a respect- 
ful distance. If machine guns are mounted on light trucks, 
their mobility renders them doubly useful, but also doubly hard 
to protect ; the truck carrying a machine gun should be closely 
accompanied by another loaded with infantrymen. The moral 
effect of a machine gun is enormous, wherefore a successful 
attack made on one by the mob would be correspondingly dis- 
astrous. 
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126. The vital thing to remember In the tactical handling of 
machine guns for riot service is that the mob must never be 
permitted to think that the weapon is being displayed sinaply 
for effect, and will really never be used. There is great danger 
in parading machine guns conspicuously on occasions when there 
is no reasonable likelihood of employing them; the crowd is 
quick to perceive the element of bluff, and to develop an attitude 
of contempt which may lead it to perilous extremes. The ma- 
chine gun should, therefore, be kept strictly in reserve, and as 
little in evidence as possible, except when and where it is 
obviously intended for business. For example, when troops are 
approaching a crowd or mob the place for the machine guns is 
with the reserve or at most with the supports, even if fire action 
becomes necessary the machine guns should not be brought for- 
ward if it can possibly be avoided. On the other hand, if a 
threatened building is to be protected machine guns may be 
conspicuously mounted so as to sweep the approaches thereto. 
If they are so mounted, and an armed mob approaches, they 
must be unliesitatingly used; a single burst of fire may be 
quite enough, but if the mob is not taught that the guns are 
there for a deadly purpose there will be far more lives lost 
in the long run. Again the cardinal rule of riot tactics applies : 
Never bluff. 

127. Among the various methods often suggested for dealing 
with mobs, as distinct from disorderly crowds, the use of fire 
hose appears offhand one of the most attractive. A powerful 
stream of water is not a bad offensive weapon for the moment. 
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but it is generally inconclusive and merely postpones the final 
conflict It will scatter an ordinary mob quickly enough, but 
as soon as the rioters get reasonably dry they will renew 
their activities with a much increased contempt for troops who 
resort to such weapons. Moreover, if it fails at the outset, as 
it sometimes does, or if the hose lines are cut, it will merely 
infuriate the mob and render more diflScult the work which will 
have to be done with the rifle. Troops on riot duty are much 
better ofC if they stick to their proper weapons. Incidentally 
the use of fire hose may have the disastrous effect of inflaming 
the mob with hostility against the fire department, and thus 
hamper and endanger the firemen in the performance of their 
proper duties. It must be remembered that arson is one of the 
chief occupations of any -mob, and that the troops may have 
not only to fight the mob but to protect the fire department in 
putting out conflagrations. The race riots in Omaha in 1919 
illustrate this vividly. Lines of hose are, of course, extremely 
vulnerable, and there is no possible way of guarding them except 
by clearing the entire area from the hydrants. to the scene of 
the fire. If a building has been set on fire, and the mob re- 
mains near it, rifie or machine-gun fire should be used with- 
out the slightest hesitation if necessary to drive the rioters 
away and give the fire department a chance for unhampered 
action. A few truckloads of troops will suffice to cover the 
approach of the fire apparatus. Once the mob has been driven 
back, strong patrol lines, with machine guns commanding the 
most Important approaches, should prevent any unauthorized 
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person from coming anywhere near the hydrants or . lines of 
hose. . There is absolutely no use in trying to deal gently with 
a mob which has once started on a career of arson ; the felony 
actually committed is sufficient warrant for the use of any 
degree of force which may be necessary, and prompt, vigorous 
measures are pretty sure to prove in the end the most merdfuL 
128. As a si)ecial phase of mob tactics the prevention of lynch- 
ings involves certain peculiar problems. Whenever a lynching 
is attempted there can be absolutely no question as to the 
amount of force which the troops are warranted in employing; 
the felony is so manifest that the problem is purely a tactical 
one. If the prisoner is still in jail, and not in the hands of the 
mob, the mission of the troops is essentially defensive, but they 
should not for this reason permit themselves to* be attacked. A 
considerable space should be cleared all round the jail, and the 
main avenues of approach covered by machine guns. Groups 
forming near this guarded area should be sharply attacked and 
broken up ; if a mob is to form, it should be compelled to do so 
at a considerable distance, and, if possible, should be attacked 
and broken up long before it comes close to the point of danger. 
It often happens that a prisoner is held for days and even weeks 
with feeling running so high that a military guard is necessary 
all the time. In such a case the essential thing is to break vp 
instantly all groups, even those of only three or four men, 
forming anywhere near the jail, and to be prepared at any time 
to attack and disperse a mob congregating at a distance. If, 
on the other hand, the mob has surrounded the jail before the 
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troops arrive, it must be immediately scattered, with rifle fire if 
necessary, and thereafter kept from re-forming by the prompt 
dispersal of all groups in the neighborhood. It is frequently 
necessary to remove the prisoner from the jail, in order to trans- 
port him to some other place of confinement. Before this fs 
done all groups in the vicinity should be dispersed, so far as 
possible, by vigorous attacks. The prisoner should be kept so 
far as possible out of sight and conveyed in a closed car, a 
strongly supported skirmish line sweeping the street ahead of it, 
and strong flank guards on each side, prepared to attack sharply 
along any intersecting street or alley. The column should never 
wait to be assailed, and should carry on whatever fighting may 
be necessary as far as possible from the prisoner and his imme- 
diate guard. If the situation is reversed, and the prisoner has 
already been captured by the mob before the arrival of the 
troops, the immediate problem is, of course, to effect a rescue. 
Rifle fire is practically useless for this purpose, and the only 
diance of success is through a sharp attack, with bayonets fixed 
if necessary. A small guard, with bayonets ready, should in- 
stantly close round the prisoner, the rest of the troops being 
Tised to drive the mob away. After the first attack, if it is suc- 
cessful, the object should be to get the prisoner under cover with- 
out delay, and to keep the fighting at a considerable distance 
from him. A mob bent on lynching is generally so savage that 
only an unquestionable demonstration of force, and of the 
troops' readiness to use instantly just as much as may be re- 
quired, will quell It 
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129. A frequent episode of riot duty when mobs have formed 
or are imminent is the protection of public or other buildings. 
Many riots, for example, have centered around jails In which 
criminals were confined; the object of the mob has sometimes 
been to kill the prisoners, and sometimes to rescue them, but in 
either case the task before the troops was to protect tlie build- 
ings and those within them. It can not be too strongly insisted 
on that the proper place for guarding a building is outside of 
it; an interior defense should be resorted to only when neces- 
sity absolutely compels it. The reason for this is clear enough ; 
troops shut up in a building are inevitably thrown on the defen- 
sive ; it is almost impossible for them to attack ; and they must 
leave to the enemy the full choice of conditions for fighting. The 
power of initiative is an enormous advantage, and a commander 
who coops up his men within four walls foregoes this advantage 
from the start. A building in a city can best be protected by 
blocking off all the adjacent street intersections, with machine 
guns so mounted as to command the main avenues of approach. 
Strong posts across each street, always on the far side of the 
crossing, so that their supports can give each other mutual 
assistance, should keep all unauthorized persons at a safe dis- 
tance; if groups begin to form within sight *of the building 
guarded, they should be promptly scattered. Adjoining and 
near-by buildings, particularly those with commandihg windows 
or roofs, must be carefully watched ; if not included within the 
cleared and guarded area, sharpshooters must be held in readi- 
ness to open fire at the first evidence of activity by snipers. As 
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a rule, it is more economical in the long run to clear at least a 
full city block, and, if the buildings facing on the cleared 
streets have back entrances on alleys or other streets, to guard 
these as well. If the situation is acute, barricades may be used 
to strengthen the outpost lines, and certain streets may be fur- 
ther blocked off by the use of barbed wire. It is always essen- 
tial, however, to leave sufficient free passage so that the troops 
can easily get out for an attack; nothing is more dangerous 
than to destroy the offensive spirit of the troops by compelling 
them to adopt a purely defensive plan. 

130. There are, of course, times when an interior defense 
must be undertaken; the only real excuse for it is lack of 
sufficient troops to establish adequate exterior posts. An 
interior defense should always be regarded simply as a tem- 
porary expedient, pending the arrival of reenforcements, and 
the commanding officer should seize the first opportunity to get 
his men outside. When a building or inclosure must be 
guarded from within the doors and windows, particularly on 
the ground floor, should be strongly barricaded, except that one 
or two doors should always be left available for sudden egress 
on the chance of a counterattack. Loopholes should be pierced 
at commanding points, care being taken to see that they are not 
so low that they can be used from outside, and yet not so high 
as to leave dead spaces close to the walls. The object should 
be to see that no point near the building is sheltered from the 
defenders' fire. Sharpshooters on the roof, particularly if 
there is a sheltering cornice or parapet, can do much to hold 
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off an attack. In case there is any danger of the supply of 
water, electric current, or gas being cut off the defenders 
should arrange for a reserve supply of water in tanks or pails,, 
and should have plenty of candles or lamps. One of their first 
cares should be to see that they have enough food to stand a 
siege of two or three daya Fire extinguishers form an im- 
portant part of the defensive equipment. An interior defense 
almost always means virtually a siege, the prompt raising of 
which by the use of strong 'reenforcements is the paramount 
duty of the higher authorities outside. An officer commanding 
a force of any considerable size should always bear this fact 
in mind and never permit so large a part of his command to 
\)e caught in or around a building that the remainder is un- 
equal to the task of rescuing them. A relatively small guard 
and a strong reserve outside ready to strike the mob in flank 
or rear, will afford far better protection than a much larger 
guard which is in constant danger of being surrounded. It must 
be remembered that trouble is most lively at night under 
cover of darkness, and thus for any kind of a defense search- 
lights or floodlights should be installed promptly, so that the 
area under close guard will be well lighted at all times. 

131. If the problem is one of attacking, not defending, a 
building, everything depends on the probable strength and de- 
termination of the defenders. If they are well armed and 
desperate, and the building is solidly constructed, the occasion 
is one for artillery, or, better, for trench mortars. Some- 
times, however, machine guns will do the work. If mortars 
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are not available or can not be used, the bei^ alternative Is to 
settle down to a siege, starving the defenders out or cutting 
off their water supply. This method is slow, but it is sure, and 
its saves casualties. Local conditions will determine what 
must be done in each case ; the main thing to bear in mind is 
that rifle fire alone will not shoot resolute defenders out of 
a strongly built house the doors and windows of which have 
been barricaded. If explosives can be used, it is sometimes 
possible to blow up all or part of the building; occasionally it 
can be set on fire. A well-handled mortar, however, will do the 
business very quickly, and the troops are not likely to suffer 
any serious losses when cleaning up after it. 

132. An attack on a fortified building is much less frequently 
required than one on an ordinary building in which a group of 
armed rioters have taken refuge. In such cases rapidity of 
attack is all important; once begun, the advance should never 
be allowed to stop. The first step is to surround the house, 
keeping careful watch on every possible point of egress. If the 
roof can be reached from adjoining housetops, the attack 
should begin from the top and work down. In a large building 
the attacking party should be careful not to scatter too much, 
but should operate as a unit. Two or three good axes may 
prove of great value if locked doors are encountered. If the 
house is isolated or can not be approached with good cover, 
sharpshooters should protect the advance, watching every win- 
dow from which a shot could be fired. The troops should ap- 
proach a house on a city street from the right, keeping close 
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to tlie wall, so that the occupants will have to lean out of the 
windows to shoot at them. When the entrance must be made 
from below, it is often advisable for the attacking party not 
to wait to investigate the downstairs rooms, but to leave a 
guard at the entrance and proceed at once to the attic or roof 
and then work down floor by floor. An attack on a building, 
whether fortified or not, is always dangerous ; the commanding 
ofiicer must decide whether the defenders are weak enougb 
to make the risk of a rush worth while or whether to wait for 
mortars or explosives to demolish the building. In estimating 
the situation, he must balance against the danger of a rush 
attack, the risk of being himself attacked in rear by the friends 
of the besieged if he delays too long. If the bolder course offers 
a reasonable chance of prompt success, he will probably do well 
to adopt it. 

133. It frequently happens that riotous disturbances Involve 
attempted interference with traffic, and that, in consequence, 
one of the chief duties of the troops is to protect railways, street 
car lines, trucks, or busses. The tactical problems involved in 
work of this kind are peculiarly hard to solve, for the reason 
that the field of possible action is so widely spread out. The 
history of the great railway riots of 1877 provides scores ot 
object lessons in the difficulty of adequately guarding railway 
property; and the same trouble, on a smaller scale, is en- 
countered in any traction strike. If railroad trafilc is 
threatened, the service of protection involves three distinct 
tasks : The guarding of stationary property, such as offices, sta- 
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tioDS, freight yards, roundhouses, etc. ; the protection of trains 
against attack; and the patrol of the right of way. No one 
of these three functions can safely he neglected, for each directly 
affects the other two. Owing to the great extent of the duty 
thus involved, it is absolutely necessary from the outset to 
establish clear geographical limits to the territory within which 
the troops will undertake to afford protection, and to make these 
limits such that the available force will have a reasonable 
chance of success. An undue dispersion of effort will result 
in such a weakening at the critical points as will invite disaster. 
134. The protection of the stationary property of railroads or 
other common carriers is, as a rule, simply a matter of having 
enough men. It proceeds normally in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles already laid down for guarding buildings. The 
stations, roundhouses, freight sheds, and other buildings must be 
promptly cleared of unauthorized persons, and strongly guarded 
from the outside ; if disorder has started, or appears imminent, 
the immediately neighboring streets should be likewise cleared. 
Machine guns may advantageously be used to command the 
chief approaches. Nine-tenths of the failures and disasters 
which have followed the efforts of troops to protect railway 
stations and similar buildings have been directly attributable 
to the attempt to guard them from the inside. Roundhouses 
are particularly important, above all at points where trains 
customarily change engines. Train yards are often difficult to 
protect, owing to their extent, and also to the fact that parts 
of them are often none too well lighted at night, if the rolling 
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stock in the yards can be collected as close together as possible, 
with Searchlights or floodlights upon it, the danger of success- 
ful attack will be greatly lessened. In a large city it is often 
quite impossible, with the number of troops normally available, 
to establish adequate guards at all the points likely to be 
threatened in time of disorder affecting the railways. In such 
a case it is unwise to try to cover as many iK)ints as possible 
with small posts ; the most important places should be strongly 
guarded, and a very strong and mobile reserve, with trucks for 
quick transportation, should be held at a central point. A 
situation like this makes clear the Immense importance of an 
adequate serrlce of information ; the troops can generally move 
a good deal faster than a mob, and if the commanding officer 
gets prompt and accurate information he has every opportunity 
to throw in his reserve wherever it is most needed. 

135. Guarding the railway right of way and the trains moving 
on it is another matter. It must always be remembered that 
troops on trains, and particularly on passenger coaches, are in an 
exceedingly bad position. Their great need is for mobility, which 
is absolutely denied them if they are cooped up on car& A train 
is in relatively little danger while it is in motion if the track 
is kept clear. The trouble almost always begins only after it 
has stopped. It follows that conunanding officers should be 
very cautious about using their men as guards on board trains. 
They may send a few sharpshooters, or a few men armed with 
pistols and riot sticks to maintain order in case trouble starts 
among the passengers, but they should recognize that their 
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real fonction is to provide protection for the trains while they 
are at a standstill, and from the outside, not from the inside. 
If all stopping places are adequately guarded and the track is 
carefully patrolled, the trains are not likely to suffer much 
from interference. The patrol of the track can best be managed 
in close cooperation with railway employees who are thoroughly 
familiar with such work ; if possible, such employees should do 
the actual inspecting of the track, bridges, culverts, etc., with 
the troops furnishing them protection. An engine with a steel 
flat car attached may be used for carrying a patrol over the 
track to be watched, but If the track is paralled by a highway, 
motor patrols are very much more effective. Two or three 
light trucks with small detachments of troops can guard a con- 
siderable stretch of track, provided the road runs reasonably 
near it. It is, however, often necessai^ to establish fixed posts 
at bridges, tunnels, and similar points where observation is 
difficult. Such posts should, whenever possible, be established 
for enough away from the point guarded to keep trouble makers 
at a safe distance. 

136.' In the case of a street railway, conditions are, in general, 
similar to those affecting the protection of steam railways: The 
power plants and car barns must be strongly guarded, the right 
of way patroled, and the cars protected. The patrol of the 
tracks is, in general, simplified by the fact that they run on 
the city street?, with the result that motor patrols can be most 
effectively used. It Is well to have always in reserve one or 
more trucks equipped for wrecking operations and particularly 
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for removing obstructions from the tracks. If a track anywhere 
is reported blocked, the seriousness of the situation must not be 
underestimated ; the mob has probably been waiting for Just such 
an opportunity, and it is not only necessary to get the obstruction 
off the track but to send instantly to the scene a large enough 
force to deal effectively with a dangerous mob. As for guard- 
ing the cars themselves, the essential thing is to do it always 
from the outside. Pressure is frequently brou^t to bear to 
have details of soldiers ride on each car. In a city with, say, 500 
cars operating such a program, allowing for reliefs, would call 
for not less than 2,000 soldiers, and it is safe to say that nine- 
tenths of them would be utterly uselesa Twenty rapidly mov- 
ing motor patrols, involving at most a couple of hundred men, 
will prove infinitely more effective. In 12 hours 20 such i)atrols 
would easily pile up an aggregate mileage of 5,000 miles or 
more, which is a sufficient indication of the thoroughness with 
which they could cover the entire length of track to be guarded. 
Moreover, while trouble makers are on the lookout for guards 
on cars and know perfectly well how to deal with them, having 
them at a hopeless disadvantage, they are very quickly dis- 
couraged if every few minutes they see an automobile full of 
soldiers and have no idea how soon the next one may turn up. 
It can not be too strongly emphasized that in any disturbance 
affecting a street railway the first object of the troops must be 
to prevent the cars from being blocked. The moment a car is 
held up trouble will start; but as long as the tracks are kept 
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open and the cars run normally, such disorder as there may be 
will be trivial. 

137. The motor patrol is, indeed, the answer to most of the 
problems of military protection at times when violence is antici- 
pated rather than actual. It has already been pointed out that 
nine-tenths of any such tour of duty is occupied with purely 
preventive work. Often the troops are ordered out on a general 
threat of trouble, although no specific outbreaks have anywhere 
occurred. In that case, and also throughout the entire period 
of any prolonged disturbance, the matter of patrolling is of the 
utmost importance. Disorder starts and spreads with alarming 
rapidity, and in a larg^ city there is no telling where sporadic 
cases of it may occur. The only possible way in which the 
troops can adequately cover their allotted territory is through 
an extensive system of patrols, maintained night and day. This 
is true above all when, as is frequently the case, the possibilities 
for disorder are not closely centered ; when, for instance, as in a 
race riot, an isolated act of violence may be the signal for mob 
action. The ordinary open touring car will hold just the right 
number of men for an effective patrol: four men besides the 
driver. Such a patrol is large enough to make an arrest, dis- 
perse a small gathering, guard a prisoner, send a messenger, or 
to put up a hard fight if it has to. The foot patrol, by compari- 
son, is slow, weak, and inefilcient, and should be used only in a 
few crowded sections where an automobile might find itself 
blocked. It is often well to supplement the motor patrol system 
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by the establishment of pickets at carefully selected points, each 
picket having a truck or two at its disposal, so that it can 
promptly reinforce any patrol within its district which may 
telephone or send for help. 

138. The motor patrol, properly used, has a double function: 
it serves to prevent or to check incipient disorder, and it sup- 
plies the commanding officer with first-hand information. For 
both reasons the proper routing and scheduling of motor patrols 
is of great importance. A patrol should normally run by map, 
with a clearly specified section to cover, and should report at 
stated intervals. Every effort should be made to see that the 
(mtire district is periodically covered and that points where 
trouble is expected are visited constantly. If all the men have 
had proper training in reporting what they see and hear, the 
information sent in by the motor patrols will give the command- 
ing officer, through his intelligence service, a clear and accurate 
picture of all that is going on. The mobility of such a patrol 
gives 4 men the potential strength of 40, and even if a mob 
has formed, the moment it is broken by infantry attack the 
motor patrols can advantageously be brought into action, per- 
forming the functions of cavalry in completing the victory by 
keeping the enemy in flight. 

139. This suggests the actual use of cavalry In the service of 
military protection. On this point there are many opinions, but 
on at least one phase of it everyone is agreed: mounted mm 
must never be used unless they, and above all their horses, are 
highly trained. Effective as mounted troops undoubtedly are in 
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breaking up mobs, if things go wrong their employment is likely 
to prove disastrous. 

140. In concluding this survey of the tactical features of riot 
duty it is well to insist once more on the absolute and unvary- 
ing necessity for discipline In the face of overwhelming num- 
bers, and often with an intensely hostile sentiment dominating 
a considerable part of the population, the troops' success depends 
first of all on the one dominating quality which makes them 
soldiers. Discipline is nine>tenths of tactical success in riot 
duty; and well-disciplined troops will accomplish their mission 
even if the plan of action be thoroughly faulty. 
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VIL ADMINISTRATION. 

141. Officers commanding troops engaged in the service of 
military protection necessarily have a greater or less amount 
of administrative work to perform. If martial law has been 
declared, or if the civil authorities, although retaining the sem- 
blance of authority, are really too weak to act, then the adminis- 
trative duties of the military may be exceedingly heavy. If the 
civil machinery of government has not been seriously dislo- 
cated, the officers will have little more to do than to attend to 
the usual military routine. In most cases, however, the troops 
will find themselves virtually in charge of police arrangements, 
and their administrative functions, outside of those which relate 
solely to themselves, will largely have to do with regalations 
for the proper and effective policing of the district in whlcb 
they are operating. To a great extent these administrative 
duties and regulations are closely connected with tactics, their 
object being precisely that prevention of disorder which, as 
has already been been pointed out, is a prime purpose of all mili- 
tary protection. 

142. The first care of the officer in command of troops on riot 
duty, in so far as he may have taken over the police adminis- 
tration, is to issue such instructions as will be most likely to 
prevent the formation of dangerous crowds. The tour of doty 

144 
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may last for weeks, and as nine-tenths of the danger always 
comes from crowds, which may form at any time if not pre- 
vented, the importance of proper regulations is manifest. It is 
by no means always necessary to publish these regulations, 
though it is sometimes desirable to do so; but all officers and 
noncommissioned officers on duty should know clearly Just what 
roles are to be enforced. It is well, therefore, for the com- 
manding officer to draw up a brief schedule of the police regu- 
lations which he wishes the troops to enforce and to issue 
these in the form of an order, indorsed and approved by the 
dvll authority in aid of which the military is operating. 

143. While the regulation of public meetings, parades, dem- 
onstrations, theaters, churches, etc., will normally remain in the 
hands of the civU authorities unless martial law has actually 
been proclaimed, it is more than probable that the military com- 
mander will be consulted as to the policy to be adopted, and he 
may find this whole matter specifically delegated to him, along 
with other police functions. Meetings, whether indoor or out, 
are the original sources of most of the rioting in time of dis- 
order. Small meetings, not of a public nature, can not of course 
be prevented, but in any period warranting niilitary interven- 
tion large public meetings of any sort should be absolutely pro- 
hibited by the civil authorities or by the commanding officer 
under martial law, and in either case the troops should stand 
ready to make the prohibition good. In doing this it is essential 
that no favor be shown ; all public meetings except for specified 
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purposes, such as worship, should be prevented, no matter what 
their professed purpose. The order issued may be In general 
similar to the orders issued in many localities In the autumn of 
1918, prohibiting meetings and closing public places on account 
of the influenza epidemic. As for theaters and churches, it is, 
of course, most desirable to permit normal activities to go on 
just as much as possible, and conditions must be exceedingly 
bad to warrant anything so drastic as the closing of such places. 
At the same time the churches, or some of them, must be care- 
fully watched, for It is by no means uncommon for astute lead- 
ers of disorder to use a church with an anti-Government clergy- 
man as a rallying place for a crowd which may quickly turn 
into a mob. As for theaters they are generally harmless enough, 
except from the fact that they deposit on the streets a great 
number of people at a time of afternoon and of evening when 
disorder is most likely. If the streets are well patrolled these 
crowds can generally be handled without much trouble. It Is 
well to keep a close eye on the performances, and particularly 
on what is being shown in the moving-picture houses, to make 
sure that the theaters are not being used for propaganda dan- 
gerous to public safety. 

144. During periods of unrest and incipient disorder there 
are likely to be frequent applications for permission to hold 
parades or similar public demonstrations; if labor troubles 
underlie the situation, the strikers are almost certain to want 
to march in public, and If permission is not accord^ may at- 
tempt to do so anyway. The proper handling of such problons 
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demands a good deal of tact and shrewd judgment. Parades 
or demonstrations at night should never be permitted under 
any circumstances while troops are on duty; they are almost 
certain to lead to disorder from the fact that so many of those 
who are employed throughout the daytime are on the streets 
with nothing to do. If the situation is not well in hand, it is 
generally advisable to forbid street parades at any time; but 
if the troops have a firm grip on the situation it is worth re- 
membering that a daytime parade, judiciously handled, may 
serve as a safety valve whereby the crowd can let off harm- 
lessly Its surplus steam. For example, in a labor dispute if the 
strikers are rigidly prevented from attempting to show the pub- 
lic their numerical strength by marching through the streets, 
the repression may lead to serious violence; whereas if they 
conduct a parade in the daytime, with an escort provided by 
the troops, and with motor patrols flanking and following the 
column, it is quite possible that they will walk themselves into 
such utter weariness that for days they will be too tired to 
make any trouble. In such a case the leaders of the parading 
body must be made strictly responsible for promptly throwing 
out any hangers-on and alleged *' sympathizers '' who may be 
attracted to try and join the procession, and they must be 
made clearly to understand that the least sign of disorder or 
rowdyism, such as obstructing traffic, will not only put a sum-* 
mary end to the parade but will have most unpleasant conse- 
quences for themselves. 
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145. If a city's Industries, or the greater part of tliem, are 
running normally, the hours between 8 in the morning an^ 5 
in the afternoon are likely to cause relatively little trouble, for 
the good reason that most of the material of whidi a mob is 
made is at work. Disorder Is most to be feared after dark, 
when there is nothing to keep men off the streets, and when 
darkness provides a possible cover for acts of violence. Experi- 
ence indicates that the period when mobs are most to be ex- 
pected is from 5 or 6 to 11 in the evening, whereas sporadic 
acts of violence, including attempts at incendiarism, are most 
likely between 11 p. m. and dawn. Unless the theaters and all 
similar places have been closed, it is practically impossible to 
clear the streets before 11 or 11.30; but when disorder has 
shown signs of becoming widespread it is generally advisable 
for the civil authorities, or the military commander under 
martial law, to order the streets within specified limits kept 
clear between, say, 11.30 p. m. and 5 a. m. This order can best 
be enforced by motor patrols, and it may prevent a good deal of 
trouble. Of course, in acute cases it may be extended indefi- 
nitely ; but it must be remembered that clearing the streets In 
any business section, where trouble is most likely to occur, 
means the virtual suspension of business, and that it is most un- 
desirable to disturb normal conditions more than necessary. 
For example, when the looting of shops or warehouses has oc- 
curred or is feared, it is generally better to make strict rules 
for the control of street traffic and the prevention of gatherings 
than to attempt to clear absolutely the streets In the threatened 
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district. It Is quite impossible to protect with sentries all the 
plate-glass windows in the business district of a large city, and 
much better results will be obtained by the publication of clear 
and vigorous orders regarding both pedestrians and vehicles, 
enforced by as many motor patrols as possible, with the support 
of infantry pickets at commanding points. 

146. In the handling of traffic, there is one basic principle of 
almost limitless importance : there is seldom much danger from 
a crowd kept moving in one direction. The policeman's tradi- 
tional " Move on ! " is the surest safeguard against disorder. 
Bt«i though a crowd may look most alarming it will almost 
never do anything violent until it stops moving. Two or three 
loiterers may become the nucleus for a mob; the same men 
kept in motion will cause little oi no trouble. Every mob must 
have a fixed focus: a blocked street car, a broken-down truck, 
a group of men standing in front of a building, a speaker on a 
soap box, almost anything around which people can collect. 
It follows that the best way to avoid trouble is persistently 
and at all times to keep people moving, and to fix the directions 
in which they shall move. In a crowded thoroughfare each 
sidewalk becomes a "one-way street," every one on the north 
sidewalk, for example, moving east, and every one on the 
south sidewalk west. As for those who object to moving in 
any direction — and they are the ones most likely to lead to dis- 
order — ^practically every city or town has ordinances prohibit- 
ing three or more persons from standing together or near each 
other in any street or on any sidewalk so as to obstruct the 
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free passage of pedestrians, and making it a misdemeanor for 
three or more persons to assemble anywhere with intent to 
carry out any purpose in such a manner as to disturb the 
public peace. A somewhat liberal interpretation of these regu- 
lations will suffice to keep people moving, provided always the 
troops show from the outset that they are determined to en- 
force them. 

147. Too much emi^asis can not be placed on the importance 
of the proper handling of traffic and the direction of pedestriaoB 
in periods of actual or threatened disorder. As has already been 
pointed out, in any reasonably extended tour of protective duty 
the troops will spend very little of their time in dealing with 
actual mobs; most of their work will be purely preventive in 
purpose. A thoroughly alert system of motor patrols and traffic 
regulations strictly enforced will do more than anything else to 
prevent crowds from gathering. The municipal regulations 
against loitering on the streets and unlawful assembly and the 
ordinary police powers in controlling traffic provide the troops 
with their most effective weapon for the prevention of disorder. 
.Every officer and noncommissioned officer should, therefore, 
know clearly and exactly just what regulations are to be en- 
forced, and the work should be carried out with thoroughness 
and energy. " Keep them moving one way " is the officer's safiest 
rule when confronted with a crowd which, while in no sense 
riotous, is disquieting. Motor patrols and military police armed 
with riot sticks are far better fitted for such work than Infan- 
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try equipped with rifles. It is policeman's work and must be 
done by police methods. 

148. In this connection it should be pointed out that unless 
the police force is itself in sympathy with the disorderly ele- 
ment it can cooperate most usefully with the troops. The mere 
presence of the military generally means that the commanding 
officer has temporarily taken over most of the functions of the 
chief of police and therefore it is most desirable to have the 
civil authority specifically and in writing direct the chief of 
police to report to the military commander and work under his 
direction. So far as possible the police should carry on the 
routine work of their department, supported therein by the 
troops ; they should handle traffic, so far as their numbers per- 
mit, and make arrests whenever they are available for doing so. 
It is, of course, absolutely essential that there should be no 
divided control; the military and the police must never work 
at cross purposes, and in case of disagreement it should be per- 
fectly dear where the authority rests. Since the troops are on 
duty only because the police have been unable to handle the 
situation, it follows that the military commander should have 
the final voice in all matters of this sort ; but if he is wise he 
will tise his power with tact and make the police helpful allies 
rather than disgruntled onlookers. 

149. One part of police activity which the troops will almost 
certainly have to carry out to a greater or less extent is the 
making of arrests. On this subject clear instructions should 
be given by the commanding officer to his entire command. The 
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common tendency of troops on riot dnty is to make arrests some- 
what indiscriminately and with little regard to the legal conse- 
quences. Of course, if martial law has been proclaimed the 
situation is altered, but ordinarily, when the troops are acting 
in aid of the civil authorities, a soldier making an arrest is in 
exactly the position of a peace officer, and his prisoner will be 
dealt with by the courts in the usual way. The legal aspect of 
arrests will be discussed along with the other legal phases of^ 
riot duty. From the administratiye standpoint the essentials ^« 
are : First, that every officer and enlisted man should be clearly 
Instructed as to the legal grounds for making an arrest and the 
le^ machinery which an arrest once made necessarily sets in 
motion; second, that clear instructions should be issued to the 
effect that arrests must not be made unless it is manifestly 
necessary. Arrests should, of course, always be made whenever 
possible in cases of actual violence; there should be no delay 
in capturing any man seen to throw a stone, display a firearm 
or other dangerous weapon, or damage property. On the other 
hand, it is most undesirable to make arrests for mere stubborn- 
ness or slowness in obeying orders, if the desired result can be 
obtained by simpler means. It is needless to say that every 
order, once given, must be absolutely enforced ; but a combina- 
tion of tact, coolness, and determination will render many an 
arrest unnecessary. At times, however, an arrest is exceedingly 
desirable, either to remove a persistent trouble maker from the 
scene or simply for its effect on the onlookers. An arrest, if 
ordered, should be made at once ; the more rapidly the order is 
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executed the greater will be the effect on those who witness it. 
The prisoner should be at once conveyed away from the scene 
and promptly turned over to the civil authorities. Prisoners 
are a nuisance to all concerned, and a few Judicious arrests, 
with the misdemeanor or felony clear in every case, are im- 
mensely preferable to the large number of indiscriminate arrests 
which often result from injudicious attempts to assert authority. 
150. It is unfortunately often the case that soldiers on duty 
cities and towns invite needless trouble by adc^ting a bully- 
ing attitude toward civilians. The average citizen knows noth- 
ing of military customs or regulations and is inclined to resent 
what he considers to be unwarranted interference with his per- 
sonal freedom of action. The general attitude of the community 
toward the troops is of the utmost importance and it will be 
determined largely by the individual bearing of the men. The 
commanding officer should, therefore, from the outset insist on 
all the courtesy and consideration toward civilians which is 
compatible with firmness and the proper execution of orders, 
and should make it perfectly dear that he will not tolerate any 
bullying. The head of the police force in one of our great cities 
once issued an order that every patrolman must alter the 
phrase '*Move on'' to '* Please move on,'* and the effect was 
extraordinary. Courtesy is never a sign of weakness when 
properly applied; a soldier's courtesy toward civilians does not 
in the least prevent him from knocking down a disorderly 
tough who refuses to obey an order. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the attitude of the military toward all dvil officials 
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should be uniformly considerate; they can sometimes be unbe- 
lievably exasperating, but it Is a bad plan to tell them so. The 
responsibility for all this rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
commanding officer, and it is his duty to see that not a single 
one of his men is so excited by the sense of temporary power as 
to forget that the military is, in the United States, fundamen- 
tally subordinate to the civil authority. 

151. It is likewise the duty of the commanding officer to see 
that the personal conduct of every officer and enlisted man while 
on duty is above reproach. There is an illuminating story told 
by Col. Bargar of an officer in command of troops on riot duty 
who, worn out by many hours of constant strain, went into a 
saloon for a drink. Shortly thereafter his men were attacked ; 
he gave the order to fire, and a few members of the mob were 
killed. Subsequently the officer was indicted for manslaughter, 
the charge being made that he had given the order to fire when 
drunk. For six weeks he stood trial, and after he was ac- 
quitted he was made defendant in damage suits aggregating 
from seventy to eighty thousand dollars. That one drink nearly 
wrecked his entire life. It goes without saying that all officers 
and enlisted men must be absolutely forbidden to drink liquor 
while on duty or to have liquor in their possession. They must 
remember that their every act is subject to the bitterest criti- 
cism ; that they must guard against the slightest appearance of 
accepting or granting favors or of wreaking personal grudges; 
and that a breach of discii>line or of propriety which in itself 
may seem trivial may have the most disastrous consequences. 
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Throughout the ^itire tour of duty this matter should receive 
the constant attention of all officers and nonconunlssloned offi- 
cers, find should at the outset be made the subject of brief but 
vigorous orders, so worded as not only to be clear to the troops 
themselves but also to show the civilian population that it is 
Justified in having full confidence in the proper conduct of the 
soldiers, 

152. The maintaiance of an attitude of strict Impartiality is 
particularly difficult and necessary in any industrial disturb- 
ance. The single function of the military in such a situation 
is to maintain peace and order, which means the protection of 
property and life. Since the property particularly exposed 
to attack belongs to one of the parties to the controversy, the 
other side — ^the strikers — ^will naturally assume that the troops 
are acting solely on behalf of the property owners. Every 
possible measure should be taken to demonstrate that this is 
not the case, and that the troops are working for the best in- 
terests of all law-abiding citizens. They should take pains to 
assist the strikers in anything that is entirely legitimate for 
them to do, and in case there is a hostile or strike-breaking 
faction inclined to violence and lawlessness, as is frequently the 
case, the troops should show their entire Impartiality by afford- 
ing full protection to the striking element Under no circum- 
stances should the military permit itself to be placed under 
obligations to either party in an industrial dispute; even the 
appearance of obligation hampers its independence of action. 
When a strike is in progress the commanding officer should 
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promptly take measures to confer with the leaders of the strike 
and try to secure their actual cooperation by showing them 
that the function of the troops is such that no one who respects 
and is willing to abide by the laws can logically oppose them. 
If they can be made to realize that violence and lawlessness 
are bound in the end to ruin their own cause, they are quite 
likely to recognize, as is indisputably the fact, that the troops 
are their best friends. At the same time the commanding officer 
should take the opportunity to explain to them fully and firmly 
what activities will be permitted and what forbidden. He 
should explain such regulations as have been determined on 
regarding meetings and demonstrations, crowds on the streets, 
and so on, and he should particularly make clear the situation 
with regard to picketing, which is the most prolific source of 
trouble in nearly all strikes which reach the violent stage. The 
law permits peaceful picketing, and it is not illegal to shout 
" Scab ! " at a nonstriking workman ; but if picketing has pre- 
cipitated or is clearly on the point of precipitating a riot, it 
becomes a breach of the peace. In such a case it is generally 
enough to use the " Move-on " order and insist that the pickets 
keep moving so as not to obstruct trafiic. All these things 
should be made perfectly clear to the strike leaders at the out- 
set in a manner which will at least tend to convince them that 
the troops have no intention of taking sides in the controversy. 
153. One administrative problem which formerly was acutely 
serious, but which now has ceased to make trouble, concerns the 
closing of saloons. It is still necessary, however, to kee]^ a 
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close watch for places where liquor is sold, and the proprietors 
of such places should be dealt with in summary fashion. It is 
often advisable for the military commander to conduct investi- 
gations of the sale of liquor independently of the police, for the 
mysterious "protection** which some proprietors appear to 
enjoy will often block an investigation tn which the civil authori- 
ties have a hand. 

154. Frequent attempts have been made to deprive mobs of 
firearms in advance by issuing orders directing all residents 
within the area affected to turn in all firearms to the military 
or civil authorities. In practice this has seldom worked well, 
for the reason that those who scrupulously obey the order are 
only the citizens who could safely be left with firearms in their 
possession ; the dangerous men pay no attention to it. Such an 
order does, of course, make it possible to increase the paialty 
for having weapons in one's possession, but the ordinary law 
regarding concealed weapons is generally sufiicient for practical 
purposes. Sometimes, when firearms are known or believed to 
have been collected in certain localities for illegal purposes, an 
order of the type suggested is useful to precede and legalize the 
seizure of such arms. In cmy case, the carrying of firearms in 
time of actual or threatened disorder should be dealt with just 
as severely as the law i>ermits. Shops which sell firearms 
should be closely watched, both to prevent their disposing of 
weapons to undesirable persons and to safeguard against their 
being looted; in time of acute danger it may be desirable to 
call in all such stocks of firearms and ammunition. Pawnshops, 
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of course, often do an extensive business in weapons of ali 
sorts, and hence need careful supervision. It is well also to 
watch for advertisements in the newspapers offering to buy 
firearms, for sometimes attempts are made to accumulate stocks 
thereof in this way. It is of the utmost importance that all 
stocks of explosives should be put and kept out of the reach of 
any possible mob. Such stocks should be promptly located by 
the intelligence service, acting in conjunction with the police, 
and measures promptly taken for an adequate guard. Iji 
general, with regard to both firearms and explosives, little can 
be done to deprive trouble makers of equipment which was in 
their possession before the troops came on the scene; but the 
greatest danger is from the sudden distribution of arms or ex- 
plosives after disorder has started, and the military commander 
ought to be able to prevent this by a reasonable degree of 
thoroughness and foresight. 

m 

155. As regards the administrative relations of the military 
to the civil authorities, these will of necessity be largely deter- 
mined by the special conditions in each case. The position of 
Federal troops on such service is very much simpler than that 
of State tro<^s, for the reason that they are seldom subject to 
interference from nonmilitary sources. ESven though martif/ 
law may not have been proclaimed, the Federal military oon* 
mander is essentially in full charge of the situation, for it is 
specifically provided by law that Federal troops may not re- 
ceive orders or instructions from State or local civil authorities. 
For State troops the relations are more complex and often vety 
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troublesome. The dual capacity, civil and military, of the gov- 
ernor may itself be a source of difficulty, for his orders to the 
State troops and his instructions to the civil officials may easily 
involve conflicts. The only safeguard for the military com- 
mander is to have his orders and Instructions clearly before 
him In writing. The verbal order Is a prolific source of trouble ; 
if every officer, from the commander down, has written Instruc- 
tions covering what he is to do, he is not likely to get into seri- 
ous difficulties unless he clearly oversteps the limits of his duty. 
The receipt of all written orders should be promptly reported* 
likewise In writing, and officers issuing such orders should in- 
sist that this be uniformly and unfailingly done. 

156. As a part of the administrative work, and particularly 
for protection in case of any conflict between the military 
and civil authorities, or of any action subsequently brought 
against the military, full written records of each tour of duty 
should be kept. For this purpose stenographers should be con- 
stantly on duty at headquarters, and at all semipermanent 
field stations. They should not only reduce to writing all 
orders, Instructions, and reports, but should take shorthand 
notes of all important conversations. This Is of particular 
value in connection with Instructions from the civil author- 
ities. It Is generally hard to get written orders or requests 
from them, but they will often sign stenographic reports of 
their verbal instructions. For example, a mayor or sheriff 
tells the commanding officer that groups must not under any 
circumstances be permitted to form near a certain building. 
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In the enforcement of this order it is quite possible that some- 
body may be killed, in which case it is of the utmost im- 
porttmce that the commanding officer should be able to show 
from whom he received the order and precisely what it was. 
If he has a stenographic report of the conversation, duly 
Initialed by the mayor or sheriff, his authority is beyond 
questioa; if he has nothing in writing, the justification for 
his action depends on the recollection of a verbal statement, 
concerning which he and the civil authority may disagree in 
perfectly good faith. It goes without saying that all routine 
paper work, such as orders, rosters, morning reports, sick re- 
ports, etc., should be scrupulously kept up ; it is impossible to 
foretell wheu or how they may be needed. At the close of 
the tour, the commanding officer should prepare and submit 
to the authority from which the order to duty emanated— 
the governor in the case of State troops — ^a detailed report 
based on the stenographic daily records. The more complete 
and detailed this report is made the better, for it may subse- 
quently have to solve very serious problems It should, in 
particular, cover every phase of the relations between the mili- 
tary and the civil, with fuU statements of all instructions or 
requests received and of acts pursuant thereto. It should ac- 
count fully for all casualties, both among the troops them- 
selves aud any resulting from their acts, and should explain 
all arrests made by the military, with a full stat^uent of the 
disposition made of the prisoners. The usual features of a 
military r^[K>rt should, of course, be included, but special at- 
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tention should be paid to anything which affects the relation 
between the troops and the civil population, either official or 
unofficial. 

157. In any tour of protective duty for State troops, there 
is one fundamental administrative, and- also tactical, point 
which is likely to lead to difficulties : the question of the num- 
ber of troops to be used. While the decision rests ultimately 
with the governor, his action will, as a rule, be guided to a 
considerable degree by the recommendations of the military 
commander on the spot. The latter generally wants all the 
men he can get ; his work is made much easier if he never has 
to worry about scarcity of available troops. On the other hand, 
he does not have to pay the troops, or to face a subsequent 
session of the State legislature to explain why the pay roll was 
so large. He is not concerned with possible outbreaks of dis- 
order elsewhere in the State, which may render it desirable 
to hold many units in reserve. In general, it has proved to be 
poor economy to attempt to save on the number of men used, 
particularly at the outset ; the common tendency to send troops 
in in driblets has been responsible for many a disaster. Han- 
dling a riot, actual or threatened, in a large city demands a 
strong force, because the troops must work 24 hours a day 
for days and perhaps weeks at a time, patrolling an extensive 
territory and ready at any moment to meet an attack from 
rioters who, having no defensive cares whatsoever, have been 
able to mass their full forces at the chosen time. 

183346'— 20 11 
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158. A minor, but frequent and annoying, adminiBtratlve diffi- 
culty for State troops is the tendency of staff officers con- 
nected with the State adjutant general's office to attempt to 
usurp the functions of line officers, and to exercise a command 
to which they are in no way entitled. It can not be too strongly 
insisted on that, if success is to be attained, the commanding 
officer of any unit, whether it be a brigade or a squad, must be 
left free to carry out his orders without interference. Staff 
officers, whether of the adjutant general's office or otherwise 
attached, have important work to do ; but if they try to super- 
sede line officers in the exercise of their proper commands they 
are bound to make trouble, and the result may easily be a con- 
fusion of authority resulting in disaster. 

159. The National Guard officer who suddenly finds h^nself 
in command of troops ordered out on the service of military 
protection has an exceptionally difficult administrative problem 
to solve in simply taking adequate care of his men. The condi- 
tions are often most unfavorable ; satisfactory quarters are fre- 
quently hard to secure; rations are at first difficult to handle; 
the men themselves are excited and nervous, taken, as they are, 
from their homes and civil employment with little or no warn- 
ing and not much experience of active duty to steady them. 
The maintenance of morale is the first duty of the officers, and 
in any force of civilian-soldiers the morale of the enlisted m«i 
depends largely on the degree of confidence they have in the 
fact that their officers will take good care of them. Men will 
endure almost any amount of hardship and fatigue and face 
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practically any danger with courage and good humor If they 
know that their officers are doing the best they can for them. 
The civilian-soldier does not require the slightest relaxation of 
military discipline, which must be insisted on with unfailing 
strictness ; but it must be remembeced that the National Guards- 
man can not always drop all his civilian traits and activities 
in a moment. Sometimes a pass permitting a man to visit his 
office for an hour or so or to go to his home, particularly if he 
has left sickness there, will make an eager, willing soldier out 
of a depressed and listless one. Important as it is to keep the 
telephone lines dear for military messages, it is often desirable 
to designate hours within which the enlisted men may call up 
their homes or their business associates. An officer who neg- 
lects the welfare of his men through carelessness or oversight 
is seriously culpable; there have been far too many instances, 
when State troops were on emergency duty, of sentries forgot- 
ten and left to walk post for hours or of men accidentally told 
off day after day for kitchen police duty. Each officer is re- 
sponsible 24 hours a day for the welfare of the men under him. 
He must keep the discipline strict, military, and impartial; but 
if his men are civilians suddenly turned soldiers, he must use all 
the tact and discretion he i)ossesses to keep up their morale by 
giving them such reasonable privileges and opportunities as will 
prevent them from worrying about their families and their busi- 
ness affairs without impairing the efficiency of the command or 
the firmness of discipline. 
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160. It ougtit to be needless to emphasize the responsibility 
of every officer for the health of the men under his command. 
State troops, often called into service with no opportunity for 
the preliminary hardening of a camp, depiand particular care 
in this respect ; frequent personal inspections and the constant 
cooperation of the noncommissioned officers are necessary to 
enable an officer to make sure that all his men are physically 
fit for duty. It is frequently hard to make civilian soldiers 
understand the necessity for promptly reporting the fact when 
they feel sick; the younger men in particular too often regard 
it as a confession of weakness, and there have been many 
deaths in the National Quard directly attributable to disregard 
of sick call. Each unit commander should do his utmost to 
make his men understand that a soldier who fails to report his 
own illness is not only risking his own life but that of his com* 
rades. Inspections, when possible, should be made by a medical 
officer, but there are many things over which any unit com- 
mander is wholly qualified to watch. This applies, above all, 
to the condition of the men's feet, which should be inspected 
frequently and with the utmost care. In everything relating 
to the men's physical condition the noncommissioned officers can 
be of almost Umitless value; an energetic corporal is the best 
cure for constipation ever devised. Back of the daily work of 
the officers anc^ noncommissioned officers must always be an 
adequate medical and hospital service. Within dty limits hos- 
pital facilities are almost always readily available, ' but these 
should be supplemented by dispensaries and first-aid stations 
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wherever troops are quartered. If a mob is attacked in city 
streets, the nearest drug store should be converted into a field 
dressing station by the sanitary troops while the attack is in 
progress. Everything that can possibly be foreseen should be 
provided for in advance; the Red Cross can almost always 
render very valuable aid, and its cooperation should be promptly 
invited for the care of sick, injured, or wounded men, 

161. An unfortunate feature of National Guard service is 
that in most States there is no special legal provision for imme- 
diate compensation on account of soldiers killed, injured, or 
sick while in service. As a rule, such men have to await the 
slow progress of a special bill through the State legislature, 
which may not convene for a year or more after the injury or 
sickness. It is greatly to be hoped that the several States will 
follow the example of the* Federal Government in providing 
some form of special insurance to take care of such cases ; but 
in the meantime they add not a little to the administrative bur- 
dens of the officers. Each case of sickness, injury, or death 
caused, or said to have been caused, in line of duty should be 
promptly and thoroughly investigated, and an official report, 
with the surgeon's certificate attached, should be forwarded 
through channels to the proper authority. In many cases the 
need for financial assistance is urgent ; men incapacitated by sick« 
ness or injury incurred in line of duty are unable to earn their 
living or to pay their hospital or doctors' bills on returning to 
civil life. Some National Guard units maintain an emergency 
fund to take care of such cases temporarily, and some even 
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have worked out a regular mutual insurance plan. It is em- 
phatically the duty of each unit commander to make provision 
in advance for contingencies of this sort, not only because of 
his obligation to care for the welfare of his men, but because 
the morale of his command. will be markedly better if every 
man knows that he will be adequately looked out for if a tour 
of duty results in sickness or injury. 

162. Akin to this problem is the vexing one which all National 
Guard unit commanders have had to face: the problem caused 
by employers who refuse to take back men ordered out for pro- 
longed tours of duty or who subject them to serious financial 
loss. Some States have laws making it illegal for any employer 
to prevent his employees from responding to a call for military 
duty ; but even these laws do not insure their getting their jobs 
back. A certain amount of hardship is, of course, inevitable; 
but it is the clear duty of all officers of State forces to do their 
utmost to reduce this hardship to the minimum. As a rule, the 
heads of corporations and firms are glad to cooperate, and local 
civil authorities or civic bodies can often assist by making the 
situation clear to those employers who raise undue difficulties. 
Often a National Guardsman is discharged or his pay stopped 
by some foreman or minor superintendent without the knowl- 
edge of the heads of the concern, who will gladly set matters 
straight if their attention is called to the facts. There is, of 
course, need for caution in all this; too often irresponsible or 
dishonest employees, who were on the point of )psing their posi- 
tions anyway, seek reinstatement through pressure brought to 
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bear on account of their military service. In general, however, 
satisfactory arrangements can be made if the officers will take 
sufficient trouble, as it is manifestly their duty to do. A good 
working arrangement is for firms to pay their employees while 
on active duty the* difference between their regular wages and 
their pay as soldiers. The situation bears hardest on the man 
working for himself, whose income is soMy dependent on his 
efforts from day to day. Such a man should have the condi- 
tions clearly explained to him before he is accepted for enlist- 
ment 

163. The paying of State troops is often seriously delayed 
through entirely unnecessary carelessness or neglect on the part 
of the officers, with a resulting loss of morale, and, in sotne 
cases, actual hardship. It must always be remembered that in 
any tour of duty most of the civilian soldiers are sacrificing, at 
least temporarily, wages far in excess of their pay, and that 
the very minimum they have a right to expect is that such pay 
as they get should reach them promptly. Every National Guard 
imit should have plenty of blank pay rolls always on hand, with 
clerks thoroughly instructed in the method of preparing them. 
At the close of any tour of duty these pay rolls should be ready 
for the men*s signatures — assuming that the State law requires 
Individual signatures in advance of payment — ^before they are 
dismissed and should be forwarded without delay. When a pay 
roll is held up for days or even weeks waiting for the last 
straggler's signature, a grave injustice is done to the men who 
signed at the proper time. In this connection it is worth while 
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to call attention to the necessity, sometimes overlooked, for see- 
ing that all men on duty are properly commissioned or enlisted. 
Too often a State pay roll reaches the disbursing officer bearing 
names of which there is no other record. When the call for 
active service comes there is likely to be a considerable flock 
of volunteers who want to share in the excitement and would 
be glad to receive pay, but who neglect the formality of en- 
listment It is only by scrupulous attention to these adminis- 
trative details that the morale of any civilian-soldier unit can 
be maintained at the proper leveL 

164. The quartering of troops on military protective duty 
will be largely determined by local conditions and by the antici- 
pated length of the tour. Tents are often preferable to build- 
ings of any kind if the unit is large and weather and geographi- 
cal conditions are favorable. Under canvas the men are kept 
together and are easy to control, and the effect of a camp on 
the public is considerable. If tents are used, a large mess 
tent, or a conveniently located building for use as a mess hall, 
will prove most serviceable. If for any reason tents can not 
readily be used, troops may be quartered in public buildings or 
in large warehouses, halls, car bams, etc. Every effort should 
be made to avoid scattering the troops in small houses; they 
can not legally, of course, be billeted in private houses without 
the free consent of the occupants, and they should never be 
so billeted anyway if it can possibly be avoided. In selecting 
large buildings for use as temporary barracks the strategic 
location with special reference to the possibilities for defense 
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is of the first importance; the sanitary arrangements and the 
facilities for messing must also be very carefully considered. 
The preliminary inspection, in which the commanding officer 
should be accompanied by a medical officer, should note, among 
other things, the space available for cots, ventilation, toilet 
facilities, general cleanliness, danger of fire, facilities for cook- 
ing and messing, drinking-water facilities, heating apparatus, 
fuel supply, telephone connections, accommodation under cover 
for truck£( and motor car& The sanitary troops should be so 
trained and equipped as to be able promptly and thoroughly to 
put an ordinary public building In shape 'for use as barracks. 
Once the building has been taken over for military purposes the . 
usual routine of camp or barracks should be promptly estab- 
lished and strictly maintained. 

105. It is to be assumed that all State troops on active duty 
will live in the quarters assigned, and will under no circum- 
stances be permitted to eat or sleep at their homes. Neverthe- 
less, as has already been pointed out, it is frequently desirable 
to permit men to visit their homes or offices for short {periods 
during the tour of duty. Such men should get from and to 
their quarters with the minimum of delay and danger. Public 
conveyances, such as street cars, can, of course, be used, but it 
is the duty of each unit commander to see that his men run no 
needless risks by appearing alone in public. A man going home 
alone at night during a period of disorder invites attack. So 
far as possible, men on pass should be conveyed in groups in 
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motor cars. Neglect in this matter may easily result in serious 
and entirely avoidable casualties. 

166. Tlie provision of subsistence for State troops on eme^ 
gency service generally follows the normal military routine 
after the first few days, but at the beginning of a tour of duty 
there is likely to be a certain amount -of trouble. It is mam- 
festly of the first importance that the men be fed* and until the 
regular machinery of the quartermaster's d^Murtment lias begun 
to run smoothly each unit commander is necessarily thrown 
more or less on his own resources. He will often have to buy 
what food he can, and where he can, giving receipts for it in 
the name of the State. His task will be much simplified if the 
written orders emanating from the governor, and transmitted 
through channels to each unit commander, include some such 
clause as this: *'The commanding officer is hereby empowered 
and authorized to purchase supplies and to incur other neces- 
sary expenses on account of the State of ■" With ade- 
quate preparation in advance, each unit commander should be 
able without much difficulty to procure subsistence for liis com- 
mand for a few days, or until the prescribed routine of ration 
returns and issues from the quartermaster's stores can be folly 
carried out. Requisitions on civilians should be absolutely 
avoided whenever possible ; all food supplies should be bou^t 
as a commercial transaction, with receipts given which are 
actually worth their face value. 

167. Much of the burden of administrative work in any tour 
of military protective duty necessarily falls on the command- 
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ing officer, for, while he may and should delegate as much as 
possible of the detail work, he can not shift the responsibility. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, for both administra- 
tive and tactical reasons, that the commanding officer should 
at all times be where he can be reached, and that his precise 
location should be exactly known by everyone concerned. 
Every officer and enlisted man should know, from the very out- 
set, exactly where the headquarters of the command are lo- 
cated; and if the commanding officer is temporarily absent 
from headquarters there should always be somebody there 
who knows exactly where and when he can be reached. The 
wise commanding officer will intrust the routine of most of 
the administrative work to competent subordinates, but in 
his relations to both the civil population and his own men 
there are constantly decisions which have to be made and 
which no one but he can make. The success of his administra- 
tive work will depend largely on the faithfulness with which 
he sticks to his task. 



YIII. LEGAL. 

168. It is not desirable to attempt within the limits of tbe 
present manual any detaitled study of the complex legal aspects 
of military protective service and riot duty ; but it is essential 
that an outline of certain of the outstanding features be given. 
Anyone desiring to study the subject more fully is referred to 
Col. Byron L, Bargar's " Law and Customs of Riot Duty " and 
to Maj. W, B. Birlchimer's "Military Government and Martial 
Law." It is to be assumed that, in all questions involving legal 
technicalities, military officers will have the assistance of ex- 
perienced legal advisors, and for this reason the following 
suHMnary is confined almost wholly to matters which it may 
be necessary for any officer at any time to know, and on which 
far-reaching decisions may have to be based without any op- 
portunity for legal consultation. 

169, Three types of law have to be considered in connection 
with the service of military protection: statute law, militaiy 
law, and martial law. The great body of laws by Which society 
is regulated in normal times does not by any means disappear 
in periods of riot ; most of it remains in full effect, and unless 
martial law has been proclaimed, it continues to govern the 
relations between the military and the civil just as it governs 
the relations among civilians. Military law is that body of 

172 
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special laws which apply only to troops and to certain specified 
and very limited classes of civilians attached thereto. Biartial 
law has been defined by the United States Supreme Court as 
" the law of military necessity in the actual presence of war. 
It is administered by the general of the army, and is, in fact, 
ills will. Of necessity it is arbitrary, but must, in fact, be 
obeyed." Troops on riot duty are always operating under two 
sets of laws: military law regulating their internal economy, 
defining military offenses and providing the machinery of courts- 
martial, and either statute law or martial law, governing their 
relations with the civilian population. As a matter of fact, ^hat 
form of control known as ''qualified martial law" has become 
so generally the rule in periods of local disorder that the opera- 
tion of troops in such cases is commonly under all three types 
of law at once. 

170. There is relatively little that needs to be said regarding 
the application of military law^o the special problems of mili- 
tary pr9tection. The Manual for Courts-Martial supplies all the 
needed information, except in one respect: in many States the 
military code differs in details from the Federal code. For all 
State troops this point is important, and the provisions of the 
State code should be carefully studied by all officers in State 
service, and elucidated, if need be, by competent legal advice. 
Of late the tendency has been to bring all the State codes closely 
in line with the regulations applicable to the Federal Army, 
and the variations, otherwise than as covered in Appendix II 
to the Manual for Courts-Martial, are mostly trifling. Outside 
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of this, there is one caution which experience lias shown to be 
desirable: officers must at all times be exceedingly careful to 
remember Article of War 2, which specifically limits the classes 
of persons to whom military law is applicable. It has been gen- 
erally held, and many States cover the point by definite stat- 
utes, that State troops not in Federal service are likewise 
amenable to military law. There is a OHnmon, and totally 
unjustifiable, ^ort under the stress of excitement to extend 
military law to persons over whom it has no Jurisdiction: in 
other words, to try ciyilians (outside of the classes enumerated 
in Article of War 2) by court-martiaL Officers should likewise 
keep in mind the provisions of Article of War-j92 which prohibit 
the trial by court-martial of any person for murder or rape 
within the geographical limits of the United States in time of 
peace. 

171. The question of martial law is Infinitely more complex. 
There has been a vast amount of legal discussion as to whether 
martial law can, in fact, properly be proclaimed in . time of 
peace, and as to the right of various authorities, executive or 
legislative, to proclaim it ; but these question^ do not, as a mle^ 
directly concern the military officer. It is enough for him to 
know that the courts have upheld the right of the President 
within the Nation, or of the governor within the State, to 
proclaim martial law. No subordinate official can do so on 
his own initiative, and no military officer can have this au- 
thority under any circumstances, for the reason that even 
martial law must find its basis in the civil, not the military. 
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power. Its proclamation is a function of the civil executive 
authority; whether the legislative branch of the Crovernment 
has a similar prerogative is a moot point which need not 
greatly trouble the military, as in any case the order will of 
necessity be issued through executive channels. 

172. Although the proclamation of martial law is in no sense 
a military function, the executive is likely in any specific case 
to seek the advice of the military commander; it is, therefore, 
essential that any officer who may find himself called upon to 
give his opinion as to the wisdom of proclaiming martial law, 
and to administer it if it is proclaimed, should know clearly 
what it involves. Two diametrically opposed views have been 
expressed as to the desirability of martial law in time of do- 
mestic disturbance. One is that troops should never be or- 
dered out unless martial law is immediately declared ; the other 
is that martial law should be avoided if it can possibly be done. 
The argument in favor of martial law has thus been set forth 
by Brig. Gen. B. A. Wedgwood: "I am firmly convinced that 
the law of every State should provide that the militia should 
not be called out until such time as, in the opinion of the gov- 
ernor, it is necessary and proper to declare martial law within 
the district in which the troops are to serve, and that martial 
law should be declared the instant tlie troops go on duty. Any 
military organization on duty implies the use of force to the 
point of death if necessary, and it should never be brought 
ui)on the scene until the necessity to use that force is immi- 
nent. The shifting of responsibility by the civil authorities 
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to the military authorities, and at that time giving to the 
military authorities no power or authority or justification for 
anything more than a parade In uniform and the doing of ordi- 
nary police duty Is nothing but a farce and not to the ben^t 
of the public or the credit of civil or military authorities." 
The argument on the other side is simply that the proclama- 
tion of martial law entails a vast amount of additional and 
unnecessary dislocation of normal procedure, that It is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous in its possible reactions upon the troops 
themselves, and that under most circumstances the military 
can function equally well without It. 

173. The weight of practical experience is distinctly against 
the proclamation of martial law, exc^t (a) when the terri- 
tory affected by the disturbance Includes several towns or 
counties which it is important to administer through a strong 
central authority, or (&) when the civil authorities in the dis- 
turbed district are actually in opposition to the hlgh^ au- 
thority or are so utterly incompetent that their continued pres- 
ence is a menace to law and order. Martial law has frequently 
been proclaimed to cover one or the other of these conditions; 
but when the disturbance is localissed or can be handled more or 
less Independently in several localities; and when the civil an- 
thorlties are doing the best they can to cooperate with the mili- 
tary, martial law has usually been found unnecessary. If tbe 
machinery of civil government has actually been destroyed, 
martial law is, of course, essential, but this is a remote con- 
tingency. It must be remembered that the moment martial law 
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has been proclaimed all civil authority within the district ceases 
to function ; if certain civil officials are retained in office to per- 
form their customary duties, they derive their authority solely 
from the order of the military commander. In effect, a state 
of war exists on a small scale, and the relations between the 
military and the civilian population are governed by the Rules 
of Land Warfare. The troops thereby assume an enormous 
burden of administrative work, and the officers necessarily find 
themselves obliged to take over civil functions of which they 
know little. The return, to normal conditions is rendered 
doubly difficult, and the troops are seriously handicapped by 
the difficulty of letting go the tasks they have undertaken. This 
defeats what should be the first object of the military : to rein- 
state the civil authority in full and secure control of the situa- 
tion wdth the least. possible delay and then to get out of the 
way. The substitution of a military for a civil administration 
is at best an evil, and experience has shown that the occasions 
when it is unavoidable are relatively few. 

174. If martial law is proclaimed, the first care of the officer 
placed in command should be to secure a thoroughly competent 
legal advisor. It is true that martial law is, in effect, simply 
the will of the military commander ; but it is equally true that 
as soon as martial law ceases he can be called to account for 
his actions through the usual legal machinery. '*The safe- 
guards against martial law are not found in the denial of its 
protection but in the amenability of the President to impeach- 
18S345»— 20 ^12 
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ment ; of military officers to the civil and criminal laws and to 
military law ; in the frequent change of public officers, the de- 
pendence of the Army upon* the pleasure of Congress, and the 
good sense of the troops." (Blrkhlmer, p. 389.) A striking ex- 
ample is cited by Blrkhimer in connection with martial law in 
New Orleans in 1814-15 : " While martial law was being ex«- 
clsed on this occasion, a civilian, Louis Louaillier, published a 
newspaper article in the city reflecting upon and protesting 
against some of the acts of the commanding general. He was 
promptly arrested. Federal Judge Hall issued a writ of habeas 
corpus to release him. The judge was then arrested, kept in 
custody a few days, and then sent beyond the military lines. 
Upon the restoration of civil jurisdiction, the judge fined the 
general one thousand dollars for contempt, which was paid at 
once. The money, with interest, was afterwards returned to 
him by Congress." (Blrkhimer, p. 426.) Any military officer 
who attempts to administer martial law without the constant 
advice of a trained lawyer is exposing himself to needless and 
serious risks, and he should never permit himself to be misled 
by the seemingly limitless extent of his momentary authority. 

175. The order proclaiming martial law will normally ema- 
nate from either the President or the governor of the States and 
the military commander should see that it is immediately pub- 
lished as widely and conspicuously as possible throughout the 
district aifected. He should also promptly cause to be widely 
published an order of his own, assuming command and setting 
forth such basic regulations for the civilian population as he in- 
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tends to ei^orce. If he plans to continue certain civil officials 
in office for the discharge of their usual duties, the order should 
so state. As a rule the territory made subject to martial law 
will be organized as a military district, and the geographical 
limits of this district should be clearly stated, so that there 
may be no imcertainty as to where martial law ends and civil 
control begins. There should, of course, be no military district 
organized unless martial law has been established, as any mili- 
tary district includes the entire civilian population, over which 
without martial law the military commander has no direct legal 
authority. In his capacity as commander of the military dis- 
trict the commanding officer will from time to time issue such 
orders and regulations affecting the civil population as he sees 
fit ; but he must remember that he can not make laws, that his 
regulations should be as few and as simple as possible, and 
that they should be so designed as to do the least possible vio- 
lence to previously existing laws, regulations, and customs. It 
should be his object to bring the period of martial law to an 
end as soon as safety permits, and to leave behind him the 
minimum of confusion occasioned by regulations out of keep- 
ing with the usual course of civil administration. . The end, like 
the t^eginning, of martial law should be proclaimed by the final 
executive authority, and the proclamation should indicate the 
precise hour at which control is transferred from the military 
to the civil. 

176. The amount of administrative work the military com- 
mander will have to assume under martial law will depend 
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almost entirely on the willingness and ability of the local civil 
authorities to continue In the performance of their usual func- 
tions under his direction. His main trouble Is likely to be with 
the courts, for under martial law a breakdown of the ordinary 
legal machinery Is almost Inevitable. For this reason, it is 
desirable that the authority proclaiming martial law should 
likewise, in the same order, specifically confer on the military 
commander the power to appoint military commissions to deal 
with cases which can not be tried by courts-martial or by the 
proper civil tribunals. The court-martial has no voider Juris- 
diction under martial law than at any other time, and if mili- 
tary commissions are not appointed the commanding officer 
may find his hands virtually tied. If properly appointed, the 
decisions of military commissions are as binding as those of 
any other court. Provost courts may also be appointed to per- 
form the ordinary functions of police courts. Even though the 
ordinary tribunals may continue to operate^ by direction and 
on the authority of the military commander. It is often desirable 
for the military to have the necessary machinery for handling 
criminal cases, for the reason that by far the most important 
part of the troops* work in the service of military protection is 
the prevenlon of crime. If the commanding officer can largely 
confine his administrative activities to this part of the work 
and leave the civil authorities in charge of most of the remain- 
ing local duties, his task ought not to be unduly difficult. 

177. As has been said, the actual proclamation of martial law 
in periods of domestic disturbance has been by no means com- 
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mon, and seems likely to become even less so; for this reason 
no attempt is here made to enter into detail regarding the 
complex legal problems which martial law involves, and the 
student is referred to Maj. Birkhimer's exhaustive treatise, 
already mentioned. What actually happens nine times out of 
ten is a compromise which the courts have definitely recognized 
as *' qualified martial law." This was defined by the court in 
the famous Pennsylvania case of Commonwealth v, Shortall, as 
"martial law put in force only as to the preservation of the 
public peace and order, not for the ascertainment or vindica- 
tion of private rights, or the other ordinary functions of govern- 
ment." Qualified martial law exists in fact whenever the mili- 
tary commander issues orders or takes action affecting civilians 
independent of the dvil authorities; in other words, it exists 
unless the civil officials are actually in command of the troops, 
in which case they become mere special police. It involves an 
obviously delicate situation, with two very different kinds of 
law operating side by side, but it is the method which common 
sense has generally dictated as the best way for regulating the 
relations between the civil and the military in periods of dis- 
order. As a rule the troops, whether Federal or State, are 
ordered "to assist" such and such civil authorities in the 
preservation of peace, and this assistance is usually rendered 
through some form of agreement which amounts in effect to 
qualified martial law. 

178. The essential feature of qualified martial law is that the 
general structure of civil administration is left intact, but that 
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certain functions of it are definitely transferred to the military. 
This should be done by the proper civil authorities in the form 
of a written request to the military commander. The func- 
tions thus transferred may be extensive or very limited ; in any 
case the military commander should insist on having written 
information as to just what powers the dvil administration 
wishes him to assume. Within the limits thus set his authority 
must be as absolute as under martial law proper. If, for exam- 
ple, he is requested to assume charge of the police protecticn of 
the city, town, or district, he will be at liberty to issue any 
orders which would come within the legal powers of the head of 
a police force. On the other hand, the civil authorities will re- 
tain most of their administrative functions, not, as under mar- 
tial law, simply by permission and direction of the military com- 
mander, but by the normal right of office, and in the exercise of 
these functions the military will not interfere with them. 

179. Under qualified, as under full, martial law, the com- 
manding officer is in constant need of competent legal advice. 
The civil and criminal laws are by no means superseded, and 
the troops must act in accordance with them; and yet, within 
the limited province assigned to him, the will of the command- 
ing officer practically controls. Within that field, once it has 
been clearly defined to him in writing, he should tolerate no 
interference ; it is for this reason that the written request is of 
such importance. At the same time, he must exercise constant 
tact in his relations with the civil authorities,, who are likely 
to be rendered more or less irrational through strain and ex- 
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citement, but who, unless proved otherwise, deserve full credit 
for trying to do the best they can. As a general rule, they 
should continue to handle all purely administrative affairs, and 
leave to the military commander the tactical control of the 
situation. In case of conflict, the issue should be promptly re- 
ferred direct to the Executive authority — the President or the 
governor — ^who combines in his single person the dual functions 
of civil magistrate and military commander. This should also 
be done in case of two civil authorities with overlapping juris- 
diction, as a mayor of a city and the sheriff of the county in 
which the city is located, disagree in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the action of the troops. The military commander 
should never permit himself to be drawn into such an alterca- 
tion, as he has absolutely no authority to settle it unless martial 
law is actually declared. Every possible effort should be 
made to keep the functions oi the civil administration and the 
military clear and distinct; the troops should not interfere be- 
yond the express limits of their Instructions, and, conversely, 
the general instructions having been given, the civil authorities 
should scrupulously keep hands off as to the manner of execu- 
tion. Above all, the military commander should keep himself 
and his men absolutely clear of all political entanglements, 
which are sure to make complications for the civil administra- 
tion. If everyone is acting in good faith, and the commanding 
officer can secure from the civil authority to whose aid he has 
been sent a clear and specific written statement showing just 
what field his power is to cover, qualified martial law will pro- 
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Vide all the advantages in the matter of freedom of mili- 
tary action which are inherent in martial law proper, and at 
the same time will relieve the military of an onerous and geaier- 
ally needless burden. 

180. When Federal troops are ordered for protective duty a 
State of at least qualified martial law automatically exists, for 
the reason that Federal troops can not receive orders from local 
civil authorities. Unfortunately this is not always true for 
State troops, who have frequently been ordered to r^K>rt to 
some minor civil authority, such as a sheriff or a mayor, and to 
place themselves under his command. This is a most undesir- 
able situation, for the governor is the only State official who, 
by virtue of his office, is qualified to exercise at the same time 
civil authority and military command. When a military com- 
mander is placed under the orders of a sheriff or mayor, he be- 
comes nothing more than a special peace officer. If, on the 
other hand, his orders simply direct him to go to a specified 
place and there take such action as may be necessary for the 
effective assistance of the sheriff (or mayor) in maintaining 
(or restoring) order, his position as a military officer, receiving 
orders only from his military superiors, is secure, and his ac- 
tions in pusuance of such an order automatically create a condi- 
tion of qualified martial law. The fact that the military is and 
must remain subordinate to the civil authority does not in the 
least mean that it is desirable for any and all civil officials to 
give orders to the troops; they should not, in fact, give such 
orders at all, but should simply make requests; the orders 
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should always emanate solely from military superiors, and 
eventually from the authority which is at once civil and mill* 
tary. To this authority both the civil and the military can fd- 
ways appeal at need, and the miHtaiy commander should 
promptly do so if he can not secure written instructions from 
the civil officials he has been sent to help. 

181. In a few States the situation is still further complicated 
by laws authorizing certain officials besides the governor to call 
out the State troops. ,Such laws, once common, are fast disap- 
pearing; New York, which was long the outstanding example, 
repealed in 1916 the legislation whereby sheriffs, mayors, and 
certain judges were empowered to order out State troops for 
emergency duty. The difficulties created by laws of this kind 
are obvious; not only are the troops made directly and com- 
pletely subservient to an official with no military authority 
whatsoever but the whole question of their pay and subsistence 
is left in doubt until the governor either indorses or repudiates 
the action of the local official. The only excuse for such a 
system is the possible avoidance of delay in cases of extreme 
urgency; but there are methods for getting around this diffi- 
culty without placing the troops in the awkward position of 
accepting the command of a nonmilitary official whose actions 
may not be indorsed by the higher authority. 

182. This leads to the very difficult question of what a com* 
manding officer should do in the absence of orders from com- 
petent authority. It is in just such tests of sound judgment 
and willingness to assume responsibility that the efficient 
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officer proves his worth. On the one hand, he runs a manifest 
risk of exceeding his authority, and perliaps getting himself 
and his command into serious trouble, if he acts before he has 
received any orders to do so; on the other, he is certainly 
culpable if disaster results from his hesitation to act promptly. 
Often every hour at the beginning of a disturbance is of the 
utmost importance, and a commanding officer who sits in idle- 
ness with his troops while property is being destroyed and lives 
lost, simply because he does not dare to act until he has official 
sanction, is directly to blame for the loss and damage which 
by prompt action he could have prevented. Such occasions 
demand cool Judgm^it, based on a clear understanding of the 
immediate facts, and no general rule of conduct can be laid 
down. If a commanding officer decides to act on his own 
initiative it should be only because the competent higher au- 
thority can not immediately be reached; prompt and thorough 
steps should be taken to get the required authority at the 
earliest possible moment. Furthermore, there should be clear 
documentary evidence of the urgency of the situation, prefer- 
ably in the form of a letter from the sheriff, mayor, or other 
local official, stating (a) the cause of the application for mili- 
tary aid, (b) the necessity for immediate action, and (c) that 
efforts have been made, without success, to conmiunicate with 
the executive authority who has legal power to order out the 
troops. If such a letter is not readily forthcoming it is a good 
plan for the commanding officer himself to write it and present 
it to the civil official applying for help for his signature. 
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188. As regards State troops, the situation is somewhat 
simplified by the fact that a sheriff can at any time call on 
citizens to constitute themselves a posse comitatus, which ap- 
plies to National Guardsmen quite as much as to any other 
citizens, troops of the Regular Army alone being exempt Fur- 
thermore, the law holds (Commonwealth v» Hare) that " citi- 
zens may, on their own authority, lawfully endeavor to sup- 
press a riot when it assumes a dangerous form, and may for 
that purpose arm themselves; and whatever is honestly done 
by them in execution of the object will be supported and Justi- 
fied by the common law, though it is more discreet for every 
one in such a case to be assistant to the justices and sheriff in 
doing- so." In other words, if a sheriff or mayor appeals to 
the commanding officer of a force of State troops for instant 
aid, and the governor absolutely can not be reached without 
serious delay, the officer has legal justification for acting on 
his own initiative, although he must always remember that he 
alone is responsible in case the governor subsequently refuses 
to authorize his action. 

184. Much has been written regarding the power of the Presi- 
dent, the governors of States, and various legislative bodies to 
order out troops for duty in time of domestic disturbance. In 
some States the conditions under which troops may be called 
out are specifically defined and limited by law. It is well for 
National Guard officers to know these conditions ; but in general 
such matters do not directly concern the military. They will, 
under any circumstances, act only on oi*ders received from com- 
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petent authority, and if the authority itself is unquestionable 
and the order is authentic it is not the function of any military 
officer to question whether that authority is in the specific case 
acting within his legal rights. For example, if the commander 
of a National Guard regiment receives an order to mobilize ills 
command, signed by the adjutant general of the State, "by 
command of the governor," it is his business to obey and not to 
question whether the governor is violating the laws of the State 
in issuing the order. The gist of scores of legal dedsibns bear- 
ing on this point is that the President within the Nation and 
each governor within his State has full power to direct the 
military forces of which he is commander in chief in time of 
insurrection, rebellion, or riot, and that this discretionary 
power can not be curtailed. For example, the Washington Su- 
preme Court has held (Chapin v. Ferry) that even when the 
statutes prescribe a definite course of action the governor may 
disregard this course in order to save time if he deems it 
necessary. He may act without any appeal from the lower 
civil authorities, or even in spite of their assurance that his 
action Is unnecessary. The general definition of the governor's 
powers in such cases formulated by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Ck>urt in the appeal of Hartranft et al. has been uniformly 
accepted, and is so wide in its scope that no State officer recelT- 
ing an order from the governor as commander in chief has much 
to fear if he obeys. 

185. It is of the utmost importance that the order calling out 
troops for protective duty should be in writing. If possible, 
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such written orders should be delivered to the commjanding 
officer and receipted for by him before any further action is 
taken; if this is Impossible, telephone or verbal (Orders should 
be confirmed in writing at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Apart from the fact that the conmianding officer is absolutely 
entitled to the protection afforded by a written order, a tele- 
phoned or telegraphed order or one sent verbally by messenger 
is always open to the suspicion of fraud, and at best its exact 
wording can not subsequently be proved. State adjutants gen- 
eral occasionally overlook this clear duty or delay in performing 
it, but it should never under any circumstances be necessary for 
a military commander to ask for such an order. It should in- 
variably state by whose authority it is issued, with the fact 
always kept in mind that most State laws do not authorize the 
adjutant general to order out troops on his own responsibility. 
" By command of the adjutant general " is legally a very differ- 
ent matter from " By command of the governor." In this con- 
nection it is wofth noting that an order issued " By direction of 
the Secretary of War " can not be regarded as the order of the 
President. (Truitt i?. U. S.) 

186. Federal troops are used in domestic disturbances only 
upon order of the President, transmitted through the customary 
military channels. The President may order troops on such 
duty upon the appeal of a State legislature or of the governor 
if the legislature is not in session. He may do so without any 
such appeal, though this has not often happened. The Federal • 
troops may take full administrative charge, of the situation, in 
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which case martial law is immediately proclaimed, or they may 
cooperate with the civil authorities, as is more often the case. 
This condition has been recognized by the courts as *' coopera- 
tive martial law/' differing from qualified martial law only in 
the fact that Federal troops can under no circumstances receive 
orders from the State or local civil authorities. In practice the 
two forms of operation are virtually identical, the civil au- 
thorities requesting the military commander to render as- 
sistance in carrying out certain measures and leaving him a 
free hand in so do^g. An excellent example of cooperation of 
this type was found in the Idaho disturbances in 1892. 

1S7. From the standpoint of the officer or enlisted man on 
duty in time of domestic disorder the most important legal 
questions are those which relate to his personal liability as the 
result of his actions. On this point there have been many court 
decisions, but the famous Pennsylvania case of Commonwealth 
V, Shortall, in which the State supreme court exhaustively re- 
viewed in its decision the whole field of legal precedent relat- 
ing to personal liability of a soldier on riot duty as the result 
of an act committed in pursuance of orders, has remained ever 
since 1903, when the decision was rendered, by far the most 
important summary of the legal situation in this respect. The 
full text of this opinion was Issued on May 1, 1903, from the 
office of the adjutant general, State of Pennsylvania, as Gen- 
eral Order No. 18. The facts underlying this important case 
were, in brief, as follows: During the anthracite coal miners' 
strike in the summer and fftll of 1902 the Pennsylvania Na- 
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tional Guard was ordered for duty by an order of the governor, 
which the court held "was a declaration of qualified martial 
law in the affected districts." By written order of Brig. Gen. 
^ Gobln, commanding the State troops in and near Shenandoah, a 
detail of one corporal and six men was placed on October 8 
in a house occupied by a woman and four small children which 
rioters had attempted to dynamite two days previously; the 
order specifically provided that "if any suspicious characters 
prowl around, i)artlcularly in the rear of the house, who fail to 
halt when directed by the guard, the guard shall shoot and 
shoot to kill." In pursuance of this order, Pvt. Arthur Wads- 
worth, of the detail, shot and Jellied a man who entered the 
yard toward midnight and failed to halt after having been com- 
manded four times to do so. A coroner's inquest found that the 
shooting was "hasty and unjustifiable," and on complaint be- 
fore a justice of the peace a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of Wadsworth, who was accordingly arrested after the return 
of the troops from service and charged with manslaughter. He 
was promptly released frpm custody on a writ of habeas corpus 
pending the argument of the case. The State supreme court, 
after a detailed analysis of the leading earlier decisions affect- 
ing the same, found that " there was no doubt as to the legality 
of the order to shoot. The relator [Wadsworth] was a private 
soldier, and his first duty was obedience. His orders were cleay 
and specific, and the evidence does not show that he went be- 
yond them in his action. There was no malice, for It appears 
afl^rmatively that he did not know the deceased." In cortse- 
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quence (he court declared that there was no legal ground for 
subjecting Wadsworth to trial, and his discharge was accord- 
ingly ordered. 

188. This decisi<Ki, which has been and may long be expected 
to be the recognized guide for civil courts in dealing with 
similar cases, brings out clearly most of the important points 
regarding a soldier's liability under the common law. These 
points may be summarized as follows: (1) A soldier is not 
liable to civil or criminal action while in actual service for 
any acts performed in line of duty, and can not be arrested 
by the civU authorities In consequ^ice of such acts until he 
ceases to be on duty in a military capacity. He may be ar- 
rested as the result of an act clearly not in line of duty (e. g., 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct) at any time, and, if a 
State soldier, he may be arrested by the civil authorities after 
he has ceased to be on active duty. (2) It follows that the 
first question to be determined is whether or not .a given act 
is in pursuance of orders or in clear line of duty. This makes 
it absolutely Incumbent on every officer to see that his orders 
and instructions to his subordinates are perfectly clear and 
whenever possible in writing. If not in writing (e. g., an 
order to fire given ora,lly on the field of action), there should be 
enough witnesses to prove conclusively the exact wording of 
the order. (3) The courts will take cognizance of the legality 
or illegality of the order itself. For the subordinate the first 
duty is obedience ; he is justified in disobeying an order from a 
lawful superior only when it is such that any reasonable person 
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would know it to be illegal and unjustifiable. In general, the 
courts have justified any order, even though ill-advised, given 
by a military officer In good faith, without malice, in an effort 
to carry out a l^al purpose, and there have been very few in- 
stances wherein disobedience has subsequently found legal justi- 
fication. (4) The question of possible malice is of great legal 
importance; if an act or an order can be shown to have been 
influenced by any personal feeling, grudge, or animosity, the 
consequences may be serious. (5) The fact that subsequent 
civil or criminal action is not only possible but likely (the Penn- 
sylvania ' court, for example, specifically approved the official 
Inquiry instituted by the coroner in the Wadsworth case), ren- 
ders it essential that clear and complete records should always 
be available covering any act which may possibly lead into the 
courts. These records should include {a) files of all written 
orders and instructions, including written summaries of all 
verbal orders; (&) copies of all written reports relating to the 
cfise; (c) the full records of any military boards, courts- 
martial, or military commissions which may have touched on 
the case; (d) the depositions of a number of witnesses, duly 
signed and attested. Including, if possible, several not connected 
with the military service. 

189. The general legal principle that a soldier will be fully 
protected, both in civil and in criminal action, for any act done 
clearly in pursuance of lawful orders is so well establis(hed that 

J a it is is practically never disputed. Nearly all legal action is, 
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therefore, based solely on qnestions of fact. An officer or en- 
listed man is reasonably safe if he can demonstrate (a) that 
he received a specific order from a lawful superior, and ih) 
that he acted solely in accordance with that order. He is also 
reasonably safe if he can prove that, although he acted without 
specific orders, his action was absolutely necessary in self- 
defense, or for the prevention of a felony or the apprehension 
of a felon. In such cases he must show not only that danger 
existed, or that a felony was imminent or had actually been 
committed, but also that any action less drastic than the 
one actually taken would in all probability have failed lo accom- 
plish the required purpose. Par too many officers and enlisted 
men, particularly of State forces, are so impressed with the 
apparent temporary power of the military over the civil that 
they forget the ultimate predominance of the courts, and neglect 
to make adequate preparation for possible legal action by estab- 
lishing the facts clearly and conclusively. The subordinate 
can not, as a rule, request his superior for written orders; it 
Is therefore doubly the superior's duty to see that his orders 
are transmitted in writing. In the excitement of action ofiAcers 
and enlisted men alike are in a poor position for the collection of 
evidence on the spot; it is, therefore, incumbent on the higher 
commander immediately to institute such an inquiry as will 
make all the pertinent facts a matter of record. The whole 
essence of the soldier's legal responsibility may be summed up 
In a single sentence: Obey orders, avoid malice, use common 
sense, and establish the facts. 
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190. The necessity for the use of common sense and good 
judgment is obvious in a service in which conditions vary so 
widely as to render the formulation of general rules of con- 
duct impossible. The most important question is that of the 
amount of force to be used under any given set of conditions. 
The law has uniformly held that sufficient force may be used 
to accomplish any legal purpose in ti legal manner, but that 
no unnecessary force may be employed. This is, of course, 
utterly vague; two officers may absolutely disagree, for exam- 
ple, as to whether or not a situation of which both are wit- 
nesses justifies an order to open fire. The courts have, in 
general, been inclined to be liberal in their interpretation of 
** necessary force," provided always a reasonable necessity can 
be shown by something more than the mere word of the person 
giving the order or committing the act. The clear establish- 
ment of the facts through weight of unprejudiced evidence is, 
then, the important consideration in all cases involving ques- 
tions of judgment or discretion. The Wadsworth case, it 
should be noted, involved no such questions ; the soldier merely 
did what he was ordered to do; but there are plenty of court 
decisions upholding and Justifying the acts of officers and en- 
listed men in cases not covered by specific orders where the 
acts committed were shown to have been reasonably warranted 
by existing conditions. It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that conditions often appear very different at the 
moment and subsequently ; a mob which looks thoroughly men- 
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therefore, based solely on qnestlons of fact. An c^cer or en- 
listed man is reasonably safe if he can demonstrate (a) that 
he received a specific order from a lawful superior, and .(6) 
that he acted solely in accordance with that order. He is also 
reasonably safe if he can prove that, although he acted without 
specific orders, his action was absolutely necessary in self- 
defense, or for the prevention of a felony or the apprehension 
of a felon. In such cases he must show not only that danger 
existed, or that a felony was imminent or had actually been 
committed, but also that any action less drastic than the 
one actually taken would in all probability have failed 'to accom- 
plish the required purpose. Far too many officers and enlisted 
men, particularly of State forces, are so impressed with the 
apparent temporary power of the military over the civil that 
they forget the ultimate predominance of the courts, and neglect 
to malse adequate preparation for x)ossible legal action by estab- 
lishing the facts clearly and conclusively. The subordinate 
can not, as a rule, request his superior for written orders; 4t 
is therefore doubly the superior's duty to see that his orders 
are transmitted in writing. In the excitement of action ofilcers 
and enlisted men alike are in a poor position for the collection of 
evidence on the spot ; it is, therefore, incumbent on the higher 
commander immediately to institute such an inquiry as will 
make all the pertinent facts a matter of record. The whole 
essence of the soldier's legal responsibility may be summed up 
in a single sentence: Obey orders, avoid malice, use common 
sense, and establish the facts. 
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190. The necessity for the use of common sense and good 
judgment is obvious in a service in which conditions vary so 
widely as to render the formulation of general rules of con- 
duct impossible. The most important question is that of the 
amount of force to be used under any given set of conditions. 
The law has uniformly held that sufficient force may be used 
to accomplish any legal purpose in -a legal manner, but that 
n6 unnecessary force may be employed. This is, of course, 
utterly vague; two officers may absolutely disagree, for exam- 
ples as to whether or not a situation of which both are wit- 
nestses justifies an order to open fire. The courts have, in 
genleral, been inclined to be liberal in their interpretation of 
"ncfecessary force," provided always a reasonable necessity can 
l)e jfehown by something more than the mere word of the person 
giving the order or committing the act. The clear establish- 
meint of the facts through weight of unprejudiced evidence is, 
th4n, the important consideration in all cases involving ques- 
tioins of Judgment or discretion. The Wadsworth case, it 
ghfould be noted, involved no such questions ; the soldier merely 
dild what he was ordered to do ; but there are plenty of court 
djfccisions upholding and justifying the acts of officers and en- 
rfsted men in cases not covered by specific orders where the 
?lcts committed were shown to have been reasonably warranted 
hy existing conditions. It must be remembered, in this con- 
yfiection, that conditions often appear very different at the 
imoment and subsequently ; a mob which looks thoroughly men- 
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therefore, based solely on qnestions of fact. An officer or en- 
listed man is reasonably safe if he can demonstrate (a) that 
he received a specific order from a lawful superior, and ,(^) 
that he acted solely in accordance with that order. He is also 
reasonably safe if he can prove that, although he acted without 
specific orders, his action was absolutely necessary in self- 
defense, or for the prevention of a felony or the apprehension 
of a felon. In such cases he must show not only that danger 
existed, or that a felony was imminent or had actually been 
committed, but also that any action less drastic than the 
one actually taken would in all probability have failed lo accom- 
plish the required purpose. Far too many ofiicers and enlisted 
men, particularly of State forces, are so impressed with the 
apparent temporary power of the military over the civil that 
they forget the ultimate predominance of the courts, and neglect 
to make adequate preparation for possible legal action by estab- 
lishing the facts clearly and conclusively. The subordinate 
can hot, as a rule, request his superior for written orders; 4t 
is therefore doubly the superior*s duty to see that his orders 
are transmitted in writing. In the excitement of action officers 
and enlisted men alike are in a poor position for the collection of 
evidence on the spot ; it is, therefore, incumbent on the higher 
commander immediately to institute such an inquiry as will 
make all the pertinent facts a matter of record. The whole 
essence of the soldier's legal responsibility may be summed up 
in a single sentence: Obey orders, avoid malice, use common 
sense, and establish the facts. 
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190. The necessity for the use of common sense and good 
judgment is obvious in a service in which conditions vary so 
widely as to render the formulation of general rules of con- 
duct impossible. The most important question is that of the 
amount of force to be used under any given set of conditions. 
The law has uniformly held that sufficient force may be used 
to accomplish any legal purpose in ti legal manner, but that 
ncj unnecessary force may be employed. This is, of course, 
utterly vague; two officers may absolutely disagree, for exam- 
ples as to whether or not a situation of which both are wit- 
neslses justifies an order to open fire. The courts have, in 
genleral, been inclined to be liberal in their interpretation of 
"mfecessary force," provided always a reasonable necessity can 
be fehown by something more than the mere word of the person 
giv/ing the order or committing the act. The clear establish- 
melnt of the facts through weight of unprejudiced evidence is, 
thAn, the important consideration in all cases involving ques- 
tiolns of Judgment or discretion. The Wadsworth case, it 
8hlould be noted, involved no such questions ; the soldier merely 
difd what he was ordered to do; but there are plenty of court 
decisions upholding and justifying the acts of officers and en- 
Isted men in cases not covered by specific orders where the 
plcts coromittcd were shown to have been reasonably warranted 
fey existing conditions. It must be remembered, in this con- 
liection, that conditions often appear very different at the 
inoment and subsequently ; a mob which looks thoroughly men- 
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acing may turn out to be quite harmless. It is essential, there- 
fore, to be able to reconstruct for the court conditions as they 
appeared at the moment the order was Issued or the act com- 
mitted. 

191. In considering the amount of force to be used it must 
always be remembered that punishment is no part of the fui^ic- 
tion of the military. Even under martial law punishmi^it 
should be administered, if at all, solely for the immediate pi 
pose of maintaining order. The duty of the troops lis to maj 
tain or restore order and to enable the civil authorities 
function safely and effectively. The punishment of crimi 
essentially one of tire duties of these authorities. To themj 
prisoners should be turned over for trial; unless martial 
has been proclaimed the troops have no more legal powei 
inflict punishment than a policeman has. In this connection 
following from Army Regulations (par. 489) should be carefi 
noted : " They (the tro(^s) should make their blows so effect] 
as to promptly suppress all resistance to lawful authority, 
should stop the destruction of life the moment lawless resij 
ance h^s ceased. Punishment belongs, not to the troops, but 
the courts of justice." 

192. In making arrests it is important that all soldiers shou) 
clearly understand the common grounds for arrest, and shoulj 
know the difference between felonies and misdemeanors. I, 
general, a felony is a crime punishable by death or by imprisoi 
ment in a State prison or penitentiary ; misdemeanors are crlmei 
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^ punishable only by fine or by a workhouse sentence. From the 
■' soldier's standpoint, the importance of the distinction lies in 
■ the following points: (a) Except in self-defense, a civil officer 
(and this applies equally to a soldier unless martial law has 
'^ been proclaimed) may not shed blood in arresting, or in pre- 
venting the escape of one whom he has arrested, for an offense 
less than felony, even though the offender can not be taken 
otherwise; (6) a civil officer may not arrest any person who 
has committed a misdemeanor without first securing a warrant, 
unless he is actually within view when the misdemeanor is com- 
mitted or attempted, or unless he is assaulted or otherwise inter- 
fered with in the discharge of his duty, whereas a civil officer 
may arrest without a warrant a person whom he has reasonable 
I' or probable grounds to suspect of having committed a felony, 
even though the person suspected is innocent. Except under 
martial law, troops on protective duty are usually clothed auto- 
matically with the powers of peace officers. The second con- 
sideration just stated is far less frequently applicable than the 
first, which, in effect, governs the legal right of a soldier to 
shoot in cases not covered by specific orders. He may shoot, 
if he has to, to prevent a felony or to capture a felon ; he may 
not shoot, except in self-defense, to prevent a misdemeanor, or 
to capture a person guilty thereof. 

193. When an arrest is made the prisoner should be promptly 
turned over to the civil authorities and a complaint sworn out. 
f^ Soldiers have a common and unfortunate tendency to make 
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arrests and then drop the matter altogether; this may render 
them liable to action for false arrest, and in any case tends to 
defeat the main purpose for which arrests are made. The 
neoessary steps should be taken to secure convictions whenever 
possible, and arrests should rarely be made without securing 
the names of witnesses. Frequently an officer orders the arrest 
of a disturber of the peace, and the prisoner is turned over to 
the civil authorities by a detail of troops who know nothing 
of the nature of his offense. The names of witnesses have not 
been recorded, and by the time the case comes up next day in 
police court there is no specific charge against the prisoner, no 
one appears against him, and no testimony of day kind is forth- 
coming. National Guard officers are often notably careless in 
such matters, and need to remember that an arrest not followed 
by charges made in court may lead to trouble. It is well for 
all military officers to familiarize themselves with the outlines of 
ordinary police procedure in the matter of making arrests, 
swearing out complaints, and the conduct of municipal courts. 

194. In connection with arrests, there is one legal matter 
capable of making a vast amount of trouble : the issue of writs 
of habeas corpus. The writ of habeas corpus is, in effect, an 
order issued by a judge commanding the custodian of a prisoner 
to bring the captive before the court in order thatt the court may 
inquire into the cause of the confinement and either order the 
man released or permit him to remain in custody. It has been 
held by the courts that the establishment of absolute martial 
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law carries with it th^ right to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus during the entire period when such absolute martial law 
is exercised. Under qualified martial law, however, the writ is 
normally not suspended. When such a writ is issued the cus- 
todian of the prisoner must promptly make a return thereof, 
either complying therewith by producing the prisoner before 
the court or else showing that the court has no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. Under no circumstances may a writ of 
habeas corpus be disregarded or compliance therewith simply 
refused. A return stating that the court is without jurisdiction 
is proper in the following cases: (a) A writ issued by a State 
(but not a Federal) court to an officer of the United States 
Army, the State courts having no jurisdiction over Federal 
troops; (6) a writ issued by any court when martial law has 
been proclaimed by competent authority; (c) a writ issued by 
any court when the writ of habeas corpus has been suspended 
by competent authority, even though martial law has not in 
fact been proclaimed. These cases are based primarily on such 
decisions as the United States Supreme (Court's decision in 
Tarble*s case (13 Wallace, 397), upholding the right of an 
officer of the United States Army to refuse to surrender a pris- 
oner on a writ issued by a State court ; on the decision In re 
Moyer (85 Pac, 190), affirming the right of State troops to 
hold prisoners under martial law in defiance of the writ; and 
the Idaho Supreme Court decision In re Boyle (57 Pac, 706), 
which states that " In case of insurrection or rebellion the gov- 
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emor or military officer in command, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the same, may suspend the writ of habeas corpus, or disre- 
gard such writ If issued." 

195. All trouble regarding the writ of habeas corpus wiU be 
avoided if prisoners are promptly turned over to the dvil 
authorities, and this should be done by both Federal and State 
troops whenever it is possible. Sometimes, however, this is im- 
practicable. As the United States Supreme Court itself said, in 
the famous Ex parte Milligan decision (4 Wallace, 140) : 
"Courts might be open and undisturbed in the execution of 
their functions, and yet wholly incompetent to avert threatened 
danger, or to punish, with adequate promptitude and certainty, 
the guilty conspirators. * * ♦ In times of rebellion and 
civil war it may often happen, indeed, that judges and marshals 
will be in active sympathy with the rebels, and courts their 
most efficient allies." If the courts have ceased to function, or 
if there Is reason to believe that for any reason they will not 
or can not act in effective support of legal authority, martial 
law is the logical solution. If, however, martial law is not pro- 
claimed, the commanding officer of State troops should secure 
from the governor a written order specifically authorizing him 
to deny the Jurisdiction of State courts in case writs of habeas 
corpus are issued ; in other words, the governor should, in effect, 
suspend the writ. It need hardly be said that these expedients 
are undesirable, and that the military will be saved from a vast 
amount of legal complications if all prisoners can safely be 
handed over at once to the civil authorities. 
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196. Much has been written regarding what legally constitutes 
a riot, but this need not greatly trouble the soldier, for the rea- 
son that the legal definition of a riot is very much broader than 
the tactical definition. In general, when three or more persons 
assemble with the Intent mutually to assist one another against 
all who shall opi)Ose them, and afterwards put the design into 
execution in a turbulent and violent manner, whether the object 
in question be lawful or otherwise, so as tumultuously to dis- 
turb the peace, the law recognizes the existence of a riot. In 
other words, a riot, In the legal sense, is not dependent on the 
size of the mob, on the specific nature of the turbulent acts com- 
mitted, or on the use of weapons of any kind. The terms " riot *' 
and ** mob " may be regarded as legally synonymous. The im- 
portant thing from the military standpoint is that whenever a 
riot, in the legal sense, exists, and those participating in it have 
been directed to desist and disperse, every person remaining at 
the scene of the riot, unless lawfully engaged in endeavoring to 
suppress It, is regarded by the law as a presumptive rioter. In 
some States a proclamation or warning to rioters to desist is 
mandatory before action by force can be Initiated ; but this, of 
course, does not apply when the troops come on the rioters 
actually engaged in the perpetration of a crime. When time 
permits such a proclamation, printed and published by means of 
newspapers, posters, and handbills, is of great value, but it 
should never be necessary to read a lengthy proclamation to a 
crowd actually formed; the duty of haranguing a mob should 
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never devolve on a soldier. The mere presence of armed troops 
is generally regarded as sufficient warning that a state of riot 
exists, and that it is the duty of all law-abiding citizens to keep 
out of harm's way. Before ordering an attack, however, the 
immediate commander of the troops should always give the 
crowd a brief order to disperse, unless it is actually engaged in 
some lawless action. 

197. The definitions of insurrection and rebellion, as distinct 
from riots, are important to the soldier only as they warrant 
more drastic action and render martial law a virtual necessity. 
Insurrection and rebellion differ from one another mainly in 
degree; they both differ from riots in this: that they are marked 
by violence directed against the Government itself, whereas 
riots are characterized by violence directed against individuals, 
even though this violence may, and generally does, defy the 
(Government's authority. A concrete illustration of the legal 
meaning of the term "insurrection*' is to be found in the 
court's charge to the grand jury in the case of Allegheny County 
V. Gibson (68 Fed., 828), which states that '*If it shall appear 
that any persons have willfully obstructed or retarded the 
mails, and that their attempted arrest for such offense has been 
opposed by such a number of persons as would constitute a gen- 
eral uprising in that particularly locality, and as threatens for 
the time being the civil and political authority, then the fact 
of an insurrection has been established." The question of 
whether a disturbance constitutes a riot, an insurrection, or a 
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rebellion is for the cfvil, not the military, authorities to deter- 
mine, and it is for them to indicate the general course of action 
to be followed in the premises. 

198. Even in cases of insurrection, it is a general rule that 
troops must so far as possible respect private property. Pil- 
laging, or anything approaching it, is, of course, absolutely 
prohibited under all circumstances. The commandeering of 
private property for military purposes is dependent on the de- 
gree of necessity existing at the time. A military commander 
in time of domestic disturbance has about the same right to 
con>mandeer private property that a fire chief has to blow up 
residences in order to check a conflagration : the law will up- 
hold his action and protect him against subsequent legal action 
only if he is able to demonstrate that any less drastic course 
would almost certainly have resulted in disaster. This applies 
whether or not martial law has been proclaimed, for martial 
law does not abrogate property rights. Under martial law the 
ml itary commander should use every possible means for 
securing the necessary supplies with the consent (in writing) 
of the owners thereof before resorting to the expedient of com- 
mandeering. If urgent necessity compels him to commandeer 
private property he is required to give the owners written re- 
ceipts therefor and to take prompt measures looking toward 
their proper indemnification. Under qualified martial law the 
military commander should always look to the civil authorities 
for all supplies which must be furnished by civilians and not 
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through military channels, and if commandeering becomes nec- 
essary, he should endeavor to have this done for him by the 
dvil authorities. There are times, however, when the urgency 
of the necessity admits of no delay : when, for instance, a bar- 
ricade must be constructed out of the first materials that come 
to hand ; when the troops absolutely must be fed and no one can 
be found who is willing to sell them food ; or when troops must 
be instantly transported by motor vehicle and no trucks or 
cars can possibly be secured except by seizure. la such cases 
the commanding officer almost certainly lays himself open to 
subsequent civil action, but he is reasonably safe if he has 
made adequate arrangements for prompt indemnification by the 
Government, and is able to prove to a court the actual necessity 
for acting as he did. As in the case of liability for other acts 
performed in line of duty, the essential thing is to be able to 
establish the facts; the court is not likely to question an offi- 
cer's right to commandeer prlvi^te property if he can convince 
a jury that his act was rendered necessary by the conditions 
existing at the time. 

199. The legal aspects of the service of military protection 
are immensely varied, owing both to the diversity of conditions 
and the differences existing among State and Federal laws. 
Furthermore, they change from year to year, as the law itself 
changes, through the enactment of new statutes and the pro- 
mulgation of new court decisions. It follows that no summary 
statement can attempt to do more than indicate the main prin- 
ciples of the law as applied to riot duty, and that no textbook, 
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however exhaustive, can be always up to date. The only satis- 
factory solution of the problem is for all officers to receive 
periodical instruction in the legal aspects of riot duty from 
competent experts. This applies, above all, to the officers of 
State military forces, who are particularly liable to service of 
this kind, and who need to be fully cognizant of the special 
laws of their own States. Every National Guard officer should 
have a written or printed digest of the State laws bearing on the 
use of the military forces in time of disorder, including the mili- 
tary code of the State ; and this digest should be kept always up 
to date and should be explained and commented on by able legal 
instructors. Current judicial decisions should be watched with 
care, and cases bearing on the general subject should be digested 
and their substance explained. It must be remembered in this 
connection that the average military officer has no great fond- 
ness for legal technicalities; the instruction should, therefore, 
aim rather to make clear the legal principles by which a sol- 
dier's conduct must be governed than to split hairs with regard 
to matters which are most unlikely to affect his course of action. 
This legal instruction is an important part of the preparation 
for the service of military protection, and one which in general 
has been lamentably overlooked. 

200. In conclusion, it is worth while to repeat that the prin- 
ciples, whether tactical, administrative, or legal, governing the 
service of military protection are in no sense novel or peculiar ; 
the problem is simply to apply the established principles to un- 
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usual conditions. The success with which this can be done de- 
pends very largely on the thoroughness of the preparation. 
Since the rendering of aid to the civil authorities is likely to re- 
main an important function of the Army, and by far the most 
frequently exercised one of the National Guard, it follows that 
this preparation should be made with the same kind of thor- 
oughness and intelligence which an artillery unit, for example, 
employs in training its men to handle guns in action. Troops 
so trained have every reason to feel confidence in their ability 
to render efficient service to the Government and to their fell«w 
citizens. 
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Riot Duty. Military-Naval Book Corporation, Asbury 
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